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CHURCH UNITY, UNION AND FEDERATION 


HESE three terms, Unity, Union and Federa- 
tion, are related but not identical. By Church 
unity is meant a spirit of harmony and good 
will between bodies of Christians which may 
be separated from one another by denominational lines, 
which are little more than the imaginary lines of longi- 
tude and latitude on the map but not on the earth. Here 
each body wishes every other good, and the members 
and ministers pass freely from one to the other. There 
is Church Unity between the Church of England and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, or 
between the Presbyterians, Congregationalists and the 
Reformed Church, or between the denominations of 
Pan-Methodism or Pan-Presbyterianism. Such Church 
Unity we hope for the world over, but it delays. 
Church Union is a term used often in a very loose 
- sense to indicate any kind of approach of one body of 
Christians to another; but in its better and more re- 
stricted sense it means the corporate union of one de- 
nomination with another. This is the fullest form of 
union and the most to be desired as reducing jealousy 
and friction and consolidating the forces of Christianity 
for its work of redeeming the world. One among several 
examples in this country is the union of the Northern 
Presbyterians and the Cumberland Presbyterians, in 
Scotland of the Free and the United Presbyterians, and 
in Southern India of the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists; and in Canada such a union is imminent of 
the Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
Church Federation is the next thing to corporate 
Church Union. It is a formal organization of denomina- 
tions into a fellowship in which all agree to recognize 
* each other and in every way possible to help each other, 
but yet to maintain their several entities and rights, 
the federation having no legislative authority over the 
component denominations beyond that of counsel and 
good will. Such is the union of the Free Churches of 
England and Wales, which has so much political power 
for the assertion of equal rights as against the State 
Church, and for the ending of Church Establishment. 
In this country we have an admirable example of such 
federation in the Federal Council of Churches, which 
embraces nearly all the principal Protestant churches 
with the exception of the Episcopal and the Southern 
Baptist, and would have included the Episcopal if by a 
very narrow majority at the last General Convention 
the bishops had not forbidden it. Four years hence, at 
the next Convention, by the accession of younger bishops 
to fill the place of those who pass away, almost certainly 
the Protestant Episcopal Church will officially join the 
Federal Council; and already unofficially it is in union 
and sympathy. 


The two ways, then, in which Church Unity can be 
exprest, are by federation and consolidation. The 
aim always and everywhere to be kept in mind is con- 
solidation, corporate union, which may, or may not, 
reduce the number of denominations. In such an at- 
tempted union there are always likely to be some stiff- 
necked partizans who will not yield and will maintain 
the shadow of the old organization. But these crookedly 
conscientious people do not count in this big world. 
They should not be considered, but left to their limita- 
tions. The number of denominations may not be imme- 
diately reduced, but it is the people we are interested 
for, not the remnants on paper. As examples of such 
recalcitrants we may mention the “Wee Frees” who 
would not join their brethren in the United Church of 
Scotland, and the unhappy fragment of the Cumberland 
Church that stayed behind when the larger body joined 
the Presbyterians. Such small bodies may linger for a 
while, but in time they die out. 


UT consolidation by corporate union is a slow and 

difficult process. It takes years to bring the denomina- 
tions into negotiation. Then after once negotiating there 
are questions of creed to be settled too often and the 
differences of church government in which each has to 
yield; and then there is the pride in their history and 
their beloved name which may have to be changed, not 
to speak of the remnants of suspicion and jealousy, and 
the fear that the other brethren will not be just like us, 
not so active, or not so educated, or in some other way 
not congenial. Consolidation may be talked of and: 
worked for a full generation before the parties can be 
wedded. Federation is the natural stage toward union, 
the next best thing, but too likely to be regarded as the 
goal. It is what has brought together in one purpose 
the Free Churches of England, and nearly all the prin- 
cipal denominations in.this country. Its basis is mutual 
recognition of each other as true churches of Christ, 
all working with one common aim. It puts an end to 
the reproach of the Roman Catholic Church against 
Protestantism that it is a state of warfare between con- 
flicting sects each denying the other and possessing no 
note of catholicity. The churches in federation say, we 
are all one, in different regiments of the same army. 
All recognize all as Christians and churchmen. If any 
denomination stands out it is because it does not recog- 
nize the others as good churchmen, while it may recog- 
nize them as good Christians. Certain Baptists stay out 
because they believe that other denominations are not 
true churches; they do not require in baptism the condi- 
tions necessary to constitute church membership. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church here stayed out for the 
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sake of unity within its own body, because a certain 
element within it does not believe a church can be a true 
church unless it has bishops properly constituted; and 
such bishops the churches in the Federal Council do 
not possess. Even with the delay of these denominations 
to enter into the federation, its mere existence, if it did 
nothing beyond mutual recognition, is one of the grand- 
est achievements in ecclesiastical history. 


HE Episcopal Church in this country and that in 
England have the honor and glory of being, perhaps, 
the most comprehensive churches in the world. They 
allow in their clergy the most pronounced differences of 
doctrine consistent with Christian faith. Even on 
churchmanship as well as on Christianity they allow all 
latitude within themselves. But such latitude allows the 
presence within them of a strong body of bishops and 
priests who regard their particular kind of overseers, 
called bishops, to be essential to the true church. Those 
who do not have them are not true churches. The Bishop 
of Zanzibar has lately shaken the Church of England by 
a pronouncement that two of his African brother bishops 
are heretics because they violated this doctrine of the 
Church. The Episcopal Church makes much of its claim 
to catholicity, and the effort was to devise a way by 
which it might recognize other bodies without driving 
off the stricter High Churchmen and Ritualists in its 
own body who want the recognition by the Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek Catholic Churches, which is still refused, 
and with the Protestant denominations which welcome 
it. These stricter churchmen hold themselves to be Cath- 
olic, and that, with the Roman and Greek communion 
they embrace the great body of Christendom, while 
Protestants are not Catholic. But their relations are 
rather with the Protestants who welcome them than 
with the Roman Catholics who will have nothing to do 
with them. Therefore they have tried to bring over the 
Protestant denominations to their own type of church- 
manship. In Chicago their General Convention offered 
the Quadrilateral conditions of unity, afterward adopted 
in a great Anglican Council at Lambeth Palace, which 
began by requiring the acceptance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Apostles’ Creed, and ended with the His- 
‘toric Episcopate. But when presented to the Protestant 
denominations it turned out that this meant such an 
episcopate as the Episcopal Church claimed to possess, 
and not a denomination would agree to it. The proposal 
was a failure. 

Meanwhile the other denominations federated, and 
the Episcopal Church was left out. It could not 
enter without offending many of its own members. So 
hereby feeling its isolation, and recognizing its duty as 
a Catholic Church to seek unity, four years ago it organ- 
ized a joint commission, appointed to arrange for a 
World Conference on Faith and Order, in which all 
Christians, Roman, Greek, Anglican and Protestant, 
should unite, to see how far they could agree as to what 
they believe and what constitutes a true church. It is 
a noble aim, and the effort to achieve it has already 
done good in calling fresh attention to the important 
subject of ultimate corporate unity. The Roman Church 
will surely decline to attend; the Greek Church and 
some minor national churches may accept, and doubt- 
less the leading Protestant churches will gladly meet 
with their Episcopal brethren. A subsidiary commis- 


sion has held conferences with selected Protestant de- 
nominations to learn what is the prospect of coming to 
any agreement on faith and order, and the result has 
been hopeful. It had to be called to the attention of the 
Episcopal commissioners that already these denomina- 
tions possest the advantage of federated union, and the 
result was that at the last General Convention the House 
of Deputies voted by a handsome majority to join the 
Federal Council. The assured assent of the American 
churches to join in the proposed Conference on Faith 
and Order led to the commission’s asking Dr. W. H. 
Roberts, Presbyterian, Dr. Newman Smyth, Congrega- 
tionalist, and Dr. Peter Ainslie, Disciple, to visit Eng- 
land and ask the British Free Churches to join in the 
conference, and there they met cordial encouragement. 
The assent of British and American Protestant Chris- 
tendom is thus assured, and over thirty religious bodies 
the world over have appointed commissions, so that the 
only real question is as to whether the minor conferences 
with the various bodies will serve to open the way for a 
profitable meeting. 

Certainly the non-episcopal churches can never allow 
that what is called the Historical Episcopate is essential 
to the true church. The only basis for union is compre- 
hension, the recognition in any sort of federal union of 
those who hold both views. Perhaps the coming decision 
in the Church of England of the troublesome Kikuyu 
question, which is just this question of the Church 
based on a lineal episcopate, may bring us closer to- 
gether. It is a pity that a question so far afield from 
Christian character and life should separate the Church 
of England and her daughter churches from the rest of 
Protestantism, a question which has no sort of relation 
to the questions our Lord will ask on the Judgment Day. 
The tide of union is gaining strength and the laymen 
are in the van. We greatly rejoice that so grand an 
ideal has been raised by the American Episcopal Church 
as the ultimate union of all who profess the faith of 
Christ, of whatever church or nation, and we trust the 
commission may find itself able to take the first step of 
a World’s Conference on Faith and Order. It may be 
hard to agree; and yet Faith, which here means creed, 
is only of secondary importance, while Order, which 
means church organization and ritual, is of only ter- 
tiary importance. Only Christian character and life is 
primary. 


THE FOUR FACTORS IN THE MEXICAN 
PROBLEM 
UERTA is nearing the end of his rope, but he has 
not yet hung himself. There is still fight in him, tho 
he is beginning to show a more conciliatory spirit. His 
representatives at Niagara Falls will have no compunc- 
tion, however, in throwing him over when the time 
comes. The fact that two of them have brought their 
families with them indicate that they are prepared not 
to return to Mexico if they are obliged to take a course 
displeasing to him. 
Carranza is like a man riding a bicycle. There is no 
difficulty as long as he keeps going. If he quits fighting 
now to enter an armistice his following will fade away. 
Besides, as his victorious campaign converges on the 
capital, Huerta becomes more amenable to reason. 
Wilson and Bryan have not taken the American people 
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into their confidence. No one really knows what their 
policy is unless it be “watchful waiting,”. which appears 
to be no policy at all. At the Princeton commencement 
parade it was characterized in one of the transparencies 
as “wistful waltzing.” 

The Mediators all come from countries in which the 
political and social conditions are similar to those of 
Mexico. They are representatives of the conservative 
parties at home. They have so far averted war. They are 
straining every nerve to set up a neutral provisional 
government in Mexico. But they can hardly be expected 
to side with the Constitutionalists and the Washington 
administration in any anti-capitalistic reconstruction of 
Mexico. 

These are the contending forces. What will the out- 
come be? Mediation will either succeed or fail. Success 
means peace; failure means war. Somehow and in some 
‘way peace will prevail because all want it. 

Let the Mediators consult freely with the representa- 
tives of Carranza, even if they cannot be officially ad- 
mitted to the Conference. Then let the Conference set 
up a provisional government in Mexico with a strong 
Constitutionalist bias. Carranza will eventually yield if 
it is genuinely progressive. If not he can be persuaded 
to. 

The provisional government thus set up will prepare 
the way for’a new election in which the sovereign people 
of Mexico can peaceably settle their own problems as 
seems to them best. This is the path to peace. 








A MEMORABLE DECISION 


HE decision of the Supreme Court in what is called 

the Shreveport rate case is a great and memorable 
one. In essence it is that the federal power is supreme 
not only with respect to interstate railway traffic, but 
also concerning rates within a state that have been de- 
termined by state authority, if those rates in their rela- 
tion to interstate charges cause an unjust discrimina- 
tion. Such discrimination was the result of the Texas 
commission’s reduction of rates within the state’s boun- 
daries, and the reduction was ordered with such a result 
in view. It was designed to protect and favor Texas 
cities and industries, at the expense of competing cities 
and industries in the adjoining state of Louisiana, with 
regard to the requirements of intervening territory. As 
the federal commission said in its original opinion and 
decision, two years ago, “if one state may exercize its 
power of fixing rates so as to prefer its own communi- 
ties, all states may do so,” and the resulting conditions 
would be absurd and intolerable. 

Common carriers are not relieved of state control, so 
far as traffic confined to a state’s territory is concerned, 
but the regulations imposed by a state commission must 
be in accord with those to which the interstate traffic is 
subjected by federal authority. If there be conflict it 
must be settled in favor of the latter. The manner in 
which a settlement in the Shreveport case is to be 
reached may not be clearly indicated by the court, but 
the national commission, which has been sustained by 
the tribunal of last resort, will act with due regard to 
justice. The commission is subject to the power of Con- 
gress, of which it is an agent. “Whenever the interstate 
and intrastate transactions of carriers,” said the court, 
“are so related that the government of the one involves 


the control of the other, it is Congress, and not the 
state, that is entitled to prescribe the final and dominant 


-rule.” Congress would not sanction injustice to a state 


and its people, even if the commission should attempt to 
be unjust. 

Those who expect that, because of the decision, the 
railroad companies will be able to avoid all the state 
rate regulations which they have disliked may be dis- 
appointed. Governing principles are announced and es- 
tablished. It remains to be seen in what ways and to 
what extent these principles will be applied. We may at 
least be sure that unjust discrimination will not be per- 
mitted, and that local regulations which unreasonably 
impose a burden on interstate traffic will be practically 
annulled. 

It is for the good of all that the dominant character 
of the national authority should thus be defined, and we 
are confident that the effect of the decision will be 
beneficial thruout the land. 








MEAD THE SOUL-STIRRER 


F the traditions of the youthful American navy were 

outraged by the prohibition of liquor at the officers’ 
mess, what must be the effect of a like restriction in a 
nation whose folk-memories are rooted in the twin glor- 
ies of the viking ship and the mead-hall, and in an age 
when the better part of valor was the intoxication after- 
ward? “Where be the seats at the banquet? Where be 
the hall-joys of old? Alas for the burnished cup!” 

Secretary Daniels can hardly claim that it was Ameri- 
can precedent that led to Norway’s recent decision to 
enforce total abstinence by officers of the army and 
navy. Ten centuries ago the Elder Edda carried this 
warning to Scandinavian hearers: 


Less good than they say for the sons of men is the drinking 
oft of ale; 


For the more they drink, the less can they think and keep 
watch o’er their wits. 


The wisdom of Odin the High One has waited a long 
time for such recognition as the Norwegian parliament 
has just given it. 


THE THREE CANAL TREATIES 


HE repeal of the exemption of coastwise shipping 

from Panama tolls removes our difficulty with Eng- 
land over the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and clears the way 
for the consideration of the two treaties now pending 
which will give us a clear control of trans-Isthmian 
canals. We opposed the coastwise exemption at the time 
of the passage of the Panama bill on the double ground 
of bad policy and bad morals. It was bad policy because 
it virtually gave a perpetual subsidy at the expense of 
the public to a class of shipping which was already fa- 
vored by being given a monopoly. If the Government is to 
grant any favors of this kind—which we doubt—it 
should go rather to our foreign shipping, which is vainly 
struggling to hold its own against the competition of the 
world. We believed the exemption morally wrong be- 
cause it seemed to us in direct violation of the treaty 
provision that the tolls should be equal and equitable. 
As this is a question of the interpretation of the word- 
ing of a treaty it could have been settled by arbitration 
as the English proposed, but even those who sincerely 
thought the treaty gave us the right to exempt our own 
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shipping admitted that no neutral tribunal would sus- 
tain their contention, so they refused to allow it to be 
arbitrated. But we all should be satisfied now, for if we 
have any such right under the treaty it remains intact, 
to be exercized at any time we choose. 

Those who have been so loudly denouncing the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty and its predecessor, the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, should now see to it that we do not lose 
our present chance in Nicaragua. Perhaps, as they say, 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was a blunder. At any rate, 
it was not very advantageous to us. But when it was 
signed the armed forces of Great Britain held posses- 
sion of both ends of the route of the proposed Canal 
and she could dictate her own terms to us. Now Great 
Britain is out of the way and we have offered to us by 
Nicaragua, for $3,000,000, the rights which many Amer- 
icans at that time and since have thought worth a quar- 
rel with Great Britain to get. The Nicaragua Canal route 
was not rejected because it was impracticable, but chiefly 
because it was thought that a sea-level canal such as 
could be constructed at Panama would be better. With 
improved methods of excavation it may be possible to 
make a Nicaragua Canal with cheaper tolls than Pan- 
ama could afford. If we do not take up the option now 
offered us we shall have no right to object if one of our 
commercial rivals, say England, Germany or Japan, 
takes advantage of it. 

The treaty with Colombia should in our opinion also 
be ratified by the Senate, tho we are by no means so 
enthusiastic about it as we are about the Nicaraguan 
treaty. Now that the text is published we are disap- 
pointed to see that it makes no provision for an option 
on the Atrato route or any commercial and naval privi- 
leges on the Caribbean coast such as were considered in 
the negotiations of the last administration. But Colom- 
bia harbors a grievance against us; the rest of Latin 
America and in large part Europe sympathize with 
her. If by paying $25,000,000 we can gain the good will 
of Colombia and the respect of the rest of the world it 
is doubtless worth the money. 








POLITICAL ATAVISM IN ITALY 


HE curious outbreak of sporadic republicanism 
over a large part of Italy might be explained, or 
perhaps we should say regarded, as a case of reversion 
to an earlier type of political organization. It must have 
seemed as tho the Renaissance had come again when 
various towns and villages shut themselves off from the 
rest of the country by cutting the railroad and tele- 
graph lines and declared themselves independent repub- 
lics. The people of the place, assembling presumably in 
the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele with which each Italian 
town is provided, burnt the national flag which their 
fathers had borne triumphantly thruout United Italy 
and then hoisted the red or black flag in its place and 
decreed the abolition of all taxes. The King had, they 
heard, either been imprisoned or fled to Montenegro 
“to live with his wife’s folks,” as our Westerners say. 
Later when the soldiers arrived they were surprized to 
learn that the monarchy still stood and that all Italy 
had not resolved itself into such communes as theirs. 
The outbreak was the result of two opposing move- 
ments in two allied organizations; the moderate faction 
gained control of the railroad union and the violent 
faction gained control in the socialist party. The de- 


mands of the railroad employees are, on the whole, rea- 
sonable. A minimum of sixty cents and a maximum of 
twelve hours a day are not what we won 
travagant. Nevertheless it was more than th rm- 
ment could afford to grant, for the railroads are cost- 
ing some $30,000,000 a year and the taxpayers could 
hardly be called upon to pay more just now when they 
have to settle the bills for the Libyan war. The Govern- 
ment, however, promised some concessions and the rail- 
road federation decided to postpone the strike till No- 
vember when the tide of tourists has ebbed. 

But this decision disappointed the radical party, com- 
posed of socialists, anarchists and republicans of diverse 
creeds, but all at enmity with the existing order and 
hoping to make political capital out. of the industrial 
disturbance. It is one of the disadvantages of govern- 
ment ownership that all disputes with employees become 
political controversies and every strike assumes the 
form of a mutiny. The efforts of the Government to pre- 
serve order were denounced in parliament and the 
deputy from Naples quite literally “waved the bloody 
shirt” when he displayed a piece of linen stained with 
the blood of a proletariat victim of the assassin soldiery. 

The socialist party has, like the Catholic Church, 
decided that its organization cannot tolerate Free- 
masonry, and the recent convention at Ancona by an 
enormous majority voted to expel the Masons. If, as 
seems likely, many of the Masons will prefer the order 
to the party, it will make a considerable difference in 
the character of organized socialism in Italy, for the 
Masons form the more liberal and moderate wing of 
that party altho they are more violently anti-clerical 
than the other Socialists. The trend of socialism in Italy 
is now more toward the syndicalist than the political 
type, as the present outbreak shows. 








HIPPOCRATES AND PARK ROW 


LIP-SHOD newspapermen will never be wise leaders 

of public opinion. That makes significant this “oath” 
—a pledge akin in spirit if not in diction to the august 
oath which Hippocrates gave the profession of medicine 
—that appeared informally on a recent examination 
paper in one of the university schools of journalism. It 
reflects professional idealism quite simply, and for that 
reason is a suggestive exhibit from an institution some- 
times accused of being a “high-brow” attempt to reform 
journalism from the outside. , 

Do you promise to think of your paper first and yours:if 
afterward; to regard everything you hear in your own shop 
as under the rose; to refuse to be infected by the hack re- 
porters whom you will occasionally encounter, who are dis- 
illusioned, and regard newspaper Work as a mere matter of 
“job holding”; to remember that one non-thorobred inter- 
viewer wreaks untold havoc with your craft; to loathe the 
fake and the padded expense account; to bear in mind that 
enthusiasm counts, and that every mage you are sent upon 
should be the most important story in the world for you, no 
matter whether it be a sensational crime or accident, or a 
less enthralling analysis of a Chamber of Commerce resolu- 
tion—do you promise this and other things which appertain 


unto it? 

Not a far-flung ideal, that—simply a promise to bring 
to the making of a newspaper self-respect, intelligence, 
enthusiasm. There is little in it that the theorist would 
recognize’ or claim; it is hardly more closely related to 
“reformed” journalism than is Solomon’s recipe for 
housewifery to feminism. But it is a sound basis for 
the further shaping of the press to the public interest. 
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After much consider- 
ation of the plan con- 
ditionally adopted for 
the pacification of Mexico, the medi- 
ators at Niagara Falls were con- 
fronted by obstacles that seemed al- 
most insurmountable. This plan 
provides for the retirement of Huer- 
ta and a transfer of his power to a 
successor coming in by way of the 
Cabinet, and to four new Cabinet 
officers. The first paragraph of the 
plan was formally accepted, but it 
provided only for the transfer, with- 
out defining the method or naming 
the men. Our delegates insisted upon 
the selection of a supporter of the 
rebel cause for the provisional pres- 
idency, with a rebel majority in the 
proposed ruling group of five. But 
Huerta’s delegates would not consent 
to this. The names suggested by 
them were not acceptable to our dele- 
gates, who held that any plan op- 
posed by Carranza would fail. 

Another complication was due to 
the attitude of our delegates toward 
the method by which the transfer 
should be accomplished. If Huerta 
should appoint a Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and if the latter should 
then succeed him as Provisional 
President, they held that recognition 
of this President by our Government 
would be equivalent to recognition of 
Huerta, which President Wilson 
must withhold. In the meantime 
it was known that Carranza would 
not consent.to an armistice, but was 
determined to keep on fighting, al- 
tho he might send representatives to 
Niagara Falls. Our Government was 
in communication with him, and was 
striving to procure a settlement that 
he would accept. 

Huerta employed as counsel at 
Washington Charles A. Towne, for- 
merly Senator from Minnesota and 
now an attorney in New York. Mr. 
Towne permitted it to be known on 
the 15th that if the Conference 
should name for the presidential suc- 
cession a supporter of the rebel 
cause, or any one in sympathy with 
it, Huerta would refuse to resign and 
would continue to fight. This would 
be his course also if there should be 
a rebel majority of the proposed rul- 
ing group of five. On the other hand 
it was asserted that Carranza would 
not accept a plan which did not pro- 
vide for a Government controlled by 
his friends. It was seen that Huer- 
ta’s delegates might withdraw from 
the Conference if our delegates 
should continue to insist upon a new 
Government under rebel or Constitu- 
tionalist control. 


The Mexican 
Conference 


Diets ile For a long time Car- 
the Mediators 72228 failed to send 
a reply to the media- 
tors’ note, and at last they published 
the correspondence. It was well 
known that he would not consent to 
an armistice, and that they would 
not receive his representatives un- 
less he should agree to suspend hos- 
tilities. He felt that if his army 
should remain idle it would be brok- 
en up. He also held himself bound to 
the agreement supporting the plan of 
Guadalupe, and said it was imprac- 
ticable now to modify that agree- 
ment. Our delegates urged the medi- 
ators to receive Carranza delegates 
without conditions, but they stead- 
fastly insisted upon an armistice. 
Unexpectedly, on the 12th, Car- 
ranza appointed three delegates— 
Fernando Iglesias Calderon, leader 











THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the sundry civil and legislative ap- 
propriation bills, and the Panama 
tolls exemption repeal bill. The 
latter was past in the Senate by a 
vote of 50 to 35, after adoption of 
the Simmons amendment, disclaim- 
ing any waiver of rights or sover- 
eign power. The amendment was 
accepted by the House, and the re- 
peal bill was sent to the President. 

In the Senate committee, with 
the approval of the President, the 
Federal Trade Commission bill was 
so amended that the commission is 
empowered to forbid, by its orders, 
the use of unfair methods by cor- 
porations, and to apply to the 
courts for injunctions if the orders 
are not obeyed; also to inquire con- 
cerning combinations in the export 
trade. With these amendments the 
bill was reported. 


Representative Kelly introduced 
a resolution for an investigation of 
the strike of the Westinghouse em- 
ployees in Pittsburgh. 


Impeachment charges against 
Judge A. G. Dayton, of West Vir- 
ginia, were referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee. 


The House Rules Committee pro- 
vided for consideration of the five 
conservation bills approved by the 
Administration, but deferred until 
July 1 action concerning the pro- 
hibition constitutional amendment. 

Representative Britten intro- 
duced a bill to punish by fine or 
imprisonment any Cabinet officer 
who lectures for pay, and any sen- 
ator or representative who does 
this during a session of Congress. 

Representative Underwood sug- 
gested that Congress should adjourn 
on July 15, and reassemble in extra 
session after the elections. But the 
President desires that action on the 
trust bills be taken before adjourn- 
ment. 























of the Liberal party; Luis Cabrera, 
the rebel agent in Washington, and 
José Vasconcelas, a member of the 
Washington junta. Calderon was 
with him in Saltillo, and the other 
two were in Washington. Carranza 
reported these appointments to the 
mediators, but made no allusion to 
an armistice. His soldiers were fight- 
ing in half a dozen places. Two or 
three days later, none of the dele- 
gates had started for Niagara Falls. 
In a published interview Carranza 
says that when he and his followers 
obtain control of the Government, all 
the acts of Huerta’s Government— 
the treaties, concessions, loans, etc.— 
will be declared null and void. 


— The attack upon Zaca- 
of the War tecas was made by Gen- 

eral Natera, who en- 
joyed the favor of Carranza and was 
regarded as a rival of Villa. Natera 
was driven back and he sent for 
help. Villa was ordered to assist him, 
and it is said that he eagerly grasped 
the opportunity to show that he was 
Natera’s superior, There was a con- 
tinuous attack upon the Federal gar- 
rison at Mazatlan, where the water 


. supply has failed and there is scarce- 


ly any food. Starving women urged 
the Federal commander to surren- 
der. He permitted them to pass thru 
the lines to the rebel camp. It is said 
that many residents have committed 
suicide. There has been a three days’ 
fight at Santiago, in Lower Califor- 
nia, and the rebels have captured 
Magdalena Island, with its garrison 
and military supplies. In the State 
of Vera Cruz, General Aguilar has 
attacked the troops of General Maas, 
at a place only forty miles from the 
port held by our fleet and soldiers. 
The Ward liner “Antilla” arrived 
at Tampico and unloaded her cargo 
of ammunition without interference, 
but the departure of another cargo 
from Galveston was prevented by 
order from Washington, Our Gov- 
ernment has directed that shipments 
of arms or ammunition to Mexico 
from ports of the United States shall 
not be permitted, and has explained 
to Huerta’s delegates at Niagara 
Falls that clearance papers were 
given to the “Antilla” on account of 
a misunderstanding as to the juris- 
diction of an executive department. 
It is estimated that not more than 
1500 American residents remain in 
Mexico. Immediately after the cap- 
ture of Vera Cruz, Walter Burwell, 
the American owner of a ranch, was 
arrested near Tampico and put to 
death by orders of a Federal colonel. 
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THE DECISION OF THE SHREVEPORT CASE OPENS THE MAIN LINE FOR RAILROAD PROGRESS, BUT THE DELAYED 
DECISION ON THE FIVE PER CENT FREIGHT RATE INCREASE STILL BLOCKS THE WAY 


Federal Reserve The President has 
Seeeeal completed his list 
of nominations for 
the Federal Reserve Board of the 
new banking system and sent the 
names to the Senate. William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and John Skelton Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, are members 
ex officio, as provided by the law. 
The remaining five members are as 
follows: 

Charles S. Hamlin, of Boston, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
for a term of two years. 

Paul M. Warburg, banker, of New 
York, four years. 

Thomas D. Jones, of Chicago, re- 
tired lawyer, six years, 

W. P. G. Harding, banker, of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, eight years. 

A: ©. Miller, of San Francisco, 
economist, now Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, ten years. 

It was expected that E. C. Sim- 
mons, &@ prominent merchant of St. 
Louis, would be a member, but at the 
eleventh hour he declined the office, 
and Mr. Hamlin was nominated in 
his place. Mr. Jones was chosen a 
few days ago. He retired from active 
practice in 1900, is regarded as an 
expert in finance, and is a trustee of 
Princeton University. Mr. Harding 
is president of a bank, and Mr. War- 
burg is a member of the well known 
New York banking firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 

The member banks are balloting 
for the election of directors of the 
twelve regional banks. Each bank 
names an elector and nominates a 
director, There are to be nine direc- 
tors of each reserve bank. Six of 
these are elected by the member 
banks and three are appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. Secretary 
McAdoo predicts that- the twelve 
regional institutions will be in 
operation by August 1. 


CLEAR THE TRACK FOR THE RAILROADS— 


In the latter part of 
May, 6130 tons of 
freight, the greater 
part of it sugar, were carried thru 
the Panama Canal on barges, and 
the charges paid were $7,356. This 
was the first revenue derived from 
the new waterway. The first ocean 
liner to pass thru the Gatun locks 
was the Panama Railroad Company’s 
steamship “Allianca,” a vessel of 
about 4000 tons, owned by the Gov- 
ernment. The trip was made on the 
8th of May, to test the electric tow- 
ing locomotives. Three days later, 
the same company’s’. steamship 
“Ancon,” 9600 tons, 489 feet long, 
made the round trip from her pier 
thru the locks to Gatun Lake and 
back in less than two hours. The 


Opening the 
Great Canal 
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PERHAPS A NIAGARA DELEGATE 


José Vasconcelas, a young lawyer who will be 

one of Carranza’s delegates if the Constitution- 

alists are admitted. Others are Luis Cabrera, 

whose portrait was published in these pages 

June 8th, and Iglesias Calderon, now with 
Carranza in Mexico 


locks and machinery were found to 
be in perfect condition. 

According to plans recently made, 
in March next President Wilson will 
lead the great international fleet of 
warships at the formal opening of 
the Canal, standing on the bridge of 
the famous battleship “Oregon,” by 
the side of Rear Admiral Clark, who 
commanded the ship when she made 
her memorable hasty voyage around 
Cape Horn in the days of the war 
with Spain. On the “New York” he 
will be at the head of the fleet as it 
moves southward from Hampton 
Roads to Colon, and after passing 
thru to the Pacific, will be carried 
northward to the Golden Gate, to be 
present at the opening of San Fran- 
cisco’s Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
It is expected that nearly one hun- 
dred warships will assemble at 
Hampton Roads and pass thru the 
Canal. 


The bill repeal- 
ing the exemp- 
tion of our 
coastwise shipping from the pay- 
ment of Panama Canal tolls was past 
in the Senate on the 11th by a vote 
of 50 to 35. In its original form, as 
it came from the House, it was very 
brief, merely providing for repeal of 
the words: “No tolls shall be levied 
upon vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States.” But 
the Senate added, first by a vote of 
50 to 24, and later by a vote of 57 to 
30, the Simmons amendment, which 
was as follows: 


Provided, that the passage of this 
act shall not be construed or held as a 
waiver or relinquishment of any right 
the United States may have under the 
treaty with Great Britain, ratified Feb- 
ruary 21, 1902, or the treaty with the 
republic of Panama, ratified February 
26, 1904, or otherwise, to discriminate 
in favor of its vessels by exempting the 
vessels of the United States or its citi- 
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zens from the payment of tolls for 
passage thru said Canal, or as in any 
way waiving, impairing, or affecting 
any right of the United States under 
said treaty, or otherwise, with respect 
to the sovereignty over, or the owner- 
ship, control and management of, said 
Canal, and the regulation of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic thru the same. 


With this attached, the bill was re- 
turned to the House, where the 
amendment was accepted by a vote 
of 216 to 71. The bill then was sent 
to the President for his signature. 
He had not regarded the amendment 
with satisfaction. He has asked for 
support “in ungrudging measure,” 
and he did not think, it is said, that 
this had been given to him. 

In the closing days of the long de- 
bate, Senator Smith, a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
asserted that when the President, in 
his message or address, last March, 
spoke of delicate international ques- 
tions he had in mind the attitude of 
Japan toward the Mexican contro- 
versy. Senator Clapp remarked that 
Mr. Wilson was not a safe leader 
because he was “hostile to the broad 
doctrine of government by the peo- 
ple.” Senator Tillman, who voted for 
the bill, said he could not understand 
why the President had not waited 
until after election. Bitter words 
past between Senator Vardaman and 


Senator West, who were on the point 
of coming to blows when Senator 
Ashurst and the Sergeant-at-Arms 
intervened. 


The treaty negotiated 


ie Pending with Colombia has 
veaties been ratified by the 
Colombian Congress, which ap- 


proved it by a vote of 3 to 1 in the 
Senate and 5 to 1 in the House. 
Municipalities and commercial or- 
ganizations thruout the country had 
by resolutions urged Congress to 
make a settlement of the controversy 
with the United States. The treaty 
provides for a payment of $25,000,- 
000 to Colombia and contains an 
expression of sincere regret which 
some have regarded as an apology 
for what took place at the time of 
the secession of Panama. It is now 
to be laid before our Senate, in 
which it will encounter formidable 
opposition. Mr. Roosevelt has em- 
phatically denounced the agreement. 
The sum to be paid is regarded by 
many Republican Senators as exces- 
sive. 

Secretary Bryan will also send to 
the Senate the treaty with Nica- 
ragua.. This was virtually rejected 
some months ago by the Senate com- 


‘mittee. It provided then for the pay- 


ment of $3,000,000 to Nicaragua, in 


consideration of which the - United 
States was to have an exclusive 
right to construct an interoceanic 
canal on the Nicaragua route, a 
naval base in the Bay of Fonse¢a, 
and a lease of three small islands in 


the Caribbean Sea. It also estab- 


lished a_ protectorate, Nicaragua 
agreeing not to make war without 
our consent, or to give foreign 
nations a foothold on her territory. 
The United States was authorized to 
intervene for the preservation of 
Nicaragua’s independence or to re- 
store peace. Supervision of the re- 
public’s foreign loans and other 
fiscal affairs was permitted. 

The committee objected tothe 
protectorate features of the tréaty. 
It is said that they have been re- 
tained. Opposition has been shown 
by other Central American repub- 
lics, who hold that such a protec- 
torate must preyent a Central Amer- 
ican union. Objection has -been 
raised by South American countries. 
It will be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to procure ratification of 
either of the two treaties in our 
Senate. 


The French republic 
has had forty-eight 
changes of govern- 
ment in the forty-three years of its 


The French 
Political Crisis 
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A MEDIATION GROUP AT THE PROSPECT HOUSE 
The American delegates are staying at this hotel on the American side. The photograph was taken on the occasion of a visit paid by the Mediators 


to the American envoys. In the front row, from the left, are Romulo v 
United States delegates), Sefior Suarez and his son 


Naon, Jr., 


Sefior Naon, 


Mr. Lehmann and Mr. Justice Lamar (the 
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A NEW MEMORIAL AT ARLINGTON 


The United Daughters of the Confederacy gave 

this monument, unveiled on June 6, in memory 

of those heroes of the South who lost their 
lives in the Civil War 


existence, but the reign of the Ribot 
ministry was the shortest on record. 
It lasted only fifty-two hours. When 
Alexandre Ribot presented himself to 
the Chamber of Deputies with his 
cabinet slate and began to explain 
his program he was received with 
jeers and uproar and at the close of 
the session the vote of confidence in 
the proposed ministry was defeated 
by 374 to 187. 

President Poincaré then turned 
again to René Viviani and this time 
he succeeded in forming a cabinet to 
his own satisfaction, tho whether it 
will be to the satisfaction of parlia- 
ment remains to be seen. The diffi-- 
culties in the way of a stable govern- 
men are, as we have explained in 
previous issues, that the recent ex- 
tension of military service from two 
years to three, required by the Rus- 
sian alliance, is unpopular with the 
Socialists and involves expenditure 
which the Government has no means 
to meet. The treasury is empty and 
M. Viviani will be compelled to 
adopt the same expedient as pro- 
posed by his short-term predecessor, 
Senator Ribot, that is, a loan of 
$180,000,000 to meet immediate ex- 
penses. 

M. Viviani as Socialist, and in his 
early days rather an extreme one, 
will be more congenial to the Left, 
which holds the balance of power in 
the new Chamber. But the enemies of 
M. Poincaré, personal as well as po- 
litical, are determined to oust him 
from the presidency and they are not 
at all particular about the means. 


Their latest weapon is an attack 
upon the reputation of Madame Poin- 
caré. 


, The ingenuity of the 

Blowing Up suffragets in discov- 
Jacob’s Pillow 4+ ing new methods of 
outraging the feelings of the British 
public while avoiding the taking of 
life reached its hight in the explo- 
sion of a bomb underneath the coro- 
nation chair behind the high altar in 
Westminster Abbey. This chair was 
made for Edward I in 1274 and has 
been used at the coronation of every 
English sovereign since. In its seat 
is the famous Stone of Scone, which 
according to the legend served as the 
pillow of Jacob at Bethel and which 
certainly was used for centuries as a 
coronation seat by the Irish and 
Scotch kings. The explosion caused 
great alarm and brought down a 
thick shower of dust, but the only 
damage was the breaking of some of 
the carving of the chair and the altar 
screen. A bomb made of a corned 
beef can containing a couple of 
pounds of gunpowder was set off by 
a candle at night in the fashionable 
Church of St. George, Hanover 
Square, and damaged the ‘Dutch 
stained glass window. 

The Women’s Liberal Federation 
past resolutions condemning militant 
methods and demanding that the 
Government put a stop to the out- 
rages. The president of the Federa- 
tion, Lady Carlisle, declared that the 
idea that women should not receive 
the same punishment as men was 
“spurious sentimentality” and “a 
travesty of chivalry.” Many promi- 
nent persons, including clergymen of 
various denominations, advise letting 
the suffragets starve in prison if 


they will persist in refusing food. 
But when the question was brought 
up in Parliament, Reginald McKen- 
na, the Home Secretary, refused to 
abandon his cat-and-mouse policy of 
letting them out when weakened by 
starvation and then _rearresting 
them, but announced that the Gov- 
ernment would now try prosecuting 
all contributors to the militant funds. 
It shows how ineffective after all 
is the protection of the police, that 
Buckingham Palace, which is guard- 
ed with especial watchfulness since - 
the suffragets have attacked it, was 
entered at night by a half-drunk 
mechanic who climbed over the high 
iron paling, walked in at an open 
door, wandered about unhindered, 
going into various rooms and turn- 
ing on the electric light, changing his 
clothes for better, and came near es- 
caping safely. In one of the rooms he 
invaded two ladies were sleeping 
and he past close to the Queen’s 
apartment. He was not a suffraget, 
but did it on a dare. 
The disorders in 
Aapegsiai Italy are the com- 
Rioting in Italy bined effect of two 
fundamental causes; the dissatisfac- 
tion of the railroad employees and 
the turbulence of the Socialists. The 
railroad strike which seemed inevita- 
ble and imminent two months ago 
was averted or at least postponed be- 
cause of the firm but conciliatory 
attitude of the Government. Premier 
Salandra promised to raise the 
wages of the most poorly paid and to 
reform the pension system, but 
made plain his determination to 
maintain order and run the thru 
trains if it took the entire army 
to do it. The central committee of 


Revolutionary 
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CAPE COD CANAL: THE FRUIT OF THREE CENTURIES 
This dike near Bournemouth is the last barrier to be cut thru before the canal is opened at the 


end of J 


uly. The eight-mile waterway, which cuts off sixty-six miles between Boston and New 


York, has been under consideration since 1627 
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the railroad syndicate, meeting at 
Ancona, April 20, voted by 13 to 2 to 
postpone the strike till fall and in 
the meantime keep up the agitation. 

But on Sunday, June 7, an anar- 
chistic demonstration was held at 
Ancona and the police in breaking up 
a parade headed by Enrico Mala- 
testa, killed two men. This precipi- 
tated a series of riots in many cities 
and a general strike. Trains were 
stopped, stations burned, bridges 
dynamited, rails torn up and wires 
cut. According to the statement of 
Premier Salandra, more than a hun- 
dred soldiers and police were wound- 
ed, many of them fatally. In Naples, 
the disorderly elements of the popu- 
lation fought pitched battles with 
the carabineers and gendarmes in 
the streets. Venice was cut off from 
the mainland and torpedo boats car- 
ried the mail. In Rome, Florence, 
Turin, Milan and Genoa there were 
serious disturbances. 

Malatesta requisitioned all of the 
automobiles in Ancona and _ sent 
emissaries thruout the province an- 
nouncing that the King had fled and 
republics were to be established. 
Many towns took this seriously and 
organized their provisional govern- 
ments, Churches were burned, stores 
looted, and priests and _ soldiers 
stripped and insulted. At Ravenna 
the rioters invaded the Church of 
Santa Maria dei Suffragi, in the 
heart of the city, and took out all 
the furniture, chairs, pulpit and con- 
fessionals to make a street barricade. 
The statues, pictures and altar orna- 
ments were stolen or smashed. The 
Constitutional Club was next raided 
in a similar way, while another band 
attacked the prefecture and killed 
the chief of police. 


The chief center 
of interest in the 
Balkans is now 
the change of attitude of Rumania 
in regard to Austria. Just at a time 
when Austria is dreading an attack 
from Russia, Rumania, which has 
stood as a buffer state between the 
two, is wavering in its sympathies. 
Ever since 1878, when Rumania, 
after having come to the aid of 
Russia in her war against Turkey, 
was recompensed by being robbed by 
Russia of her territory in Bessa- 
rabia, Rumania has been inimical 
toward Russia and has been counted 
in with the Triple Alliance. There 
was indeed a formal alliance between 
Austria-Hungary and Rumania, 
which has hitherto relieved the Aus- 
trian Empire from the necessity of 
protecting the southeastern frontier 
of Hungary. But the plans for de- 
fense laid before the delegations of 
the Austrian and Hungarian parlia- 
ments include estimates for erection 
of fortifications on the frontier 
against Rumania. Besides this, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government has 
warned the Rumanian that the anti- 
Austrian demonstrations in that 
country must stop. 

The visible evidence of such a 
break in cordial relations between 
Rumania and her big neighbor was 
when Rumania joined Greece and 
Servia in the attack on Bulgaria and 
secured as her share of the spoils a 
valuable slice of the Dobrudja. By 
entering the field with a fresh army 
when all the others were exhausted, 
Rumania became a dominant force 
in the Balkans, and the treaty of 
peace was signed at Bucharest. 

It is now said that a formal de- 
fensive alliance has been formed be- 


Rumanian 
Foreign Relations 
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A SALUTE TO THE UNION JACK 
The school salute to the flag we think of as distinctively a function of our own polyglot primary 
classes, but these serious young imperialists are observing ‘Empire Day” at Ben Jonson’s School 
in St. Dunstan’s East, London 
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THE SPEEDY CHALLENGER 


“Shamrock IV,’ which has shown great su- 
periority to her predecessor, “Shamrock III,” 
carries 10,000 square feet of canvas, 2000 more 
than the “Resolute,” and with her club topsail 
set towers eleven feet higher than the leading 
candidate for the American defense 


tween Greece and Rumania, by 
which each country agrees to go to 
the rescue of the other in case of 
either being attacked by any other 
power. There has even been pub- 
lished what purports to be the full 
text of this secret treaty. If the ver- 
sion is to be relied upon, it means 
that Bulgaria is between two fires, 
Rumania on the northeast and 
Greece on the southwest, and that 
Russia, if she really intends a pan- 
Slavic movement, will find a friend 
instead of a foe in Rumania. 

But the fact that Talaat Bey, the 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
recently visited Bucharest and was 
received there with great cordiality 
is taken to indicate that the Otto- 
man Government has not given up 
hope of persuading Rumania at least 
to remain neutral in case the im- 
pending Turco-Grecian war breaks 
out. If that can be accomplished, 
Bulgaria will be able to join forces 
with Turkey in her attack on Greece 
without the fear of having Rumania 
upon her back. 


The shifting of the 
ooo boundaries of the 

— Balkan states result- 
ing from the late war has been fol- 
lowed by a wholesale shifting of pop- 
ulation partly voluntary and partly 
compulsory. Which is the chief 
cause of these migrations cannot be 
determined, for every governrnent 
complains of the treatment of its na- 
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tionals in the territory annexed by 
some other. The Bulgarian fugitives 
from that part of Macedonia which 
has past under Greek control tell 
horrible stories of ill treatment by 
their conquerors. Ever since the 
Greek cross took the place of the 
crescent the Turkish population of 
Macedonia has been emigrating to 
the eastward into Thrace, driven out, 
they claim, by the Greeks and glad to 
escape with their lives even at the 
loss of. their property. The protests 
of the Ottoman Government were 
met by the Greeks with a general de- 
nial that the Mohammedans in the 
annexed provinces were abused and 
with countercharges of the expulsion 


of Greeks from Thrace and Asia 
Minor. The Turkish refugees, it ap- 
pears, turned out the Greeks from 
their villages and farms and when 
they complained told them that they 
could go to Macedonia and take up 
the property which the Turks had 
had to abandon. In the last two 
months 65,000 Greeks expelled from 
Thrace arrived at Salonika and some 
12,000 remain there homeless. 
Premier Venizelos in addressing 
the Greek Chamber of Deputies said 
that a hundred thousand Greeks had 
been driven out of Turkish territory 
and lost all their possessions. The 
Greeks had even been expelled from 
regions where they had lived for 


thousands of years. The language of 
the Greek Premier was significant: 


I do not wish to allow to escape me 
words which cannot be recalled, but I 
should fail in my duty if I did not in- 
form the Chamber of Deputies that the 
situation has become grave—even very 
grave. If a stop is not put to these 
conditions the Hellenic Government will 
be forced not to content itself with 
joining in the lamentations of unhappy 
refugees. 


The Orthodox Greek Patriarch at 
Constantinople notified the Sultan 
that if such violations of the treaty 
of Paris did not cease he would be 
compelled to remove the “spiritual 
authority of the Greek nation” from 
Constantinople, 








Huerta 
Huerta 


Constitutionalists 


Feb. 18—General Huerta made Provisional President 
™ 23—Madero and Suarez slain 

27—Colonel Francisco Villa in arms against " 

March 3—Governor Carranza refuses to recognize 


19—Carranza named Provisional President by ~ 


FROM MADERO TO MEDIATION—A CALENDAR 


Feb. 20—Execution of William S. Benton, English 
subject, by Villa. Gustave Bauch, an 
American, also killed 

27—England asks Secretary Bryan to demand 
reparation for Benton murder 

1—Carranza in diplomatic ruse halts Benton 
inquiry 

8—Texas Rangers recover body of Vergara 
from Mexican territory 








tial elections 


on Mexican situation 
Oct. 2—Rebels defeated at Santa Rosalia 
aa 7—Rebels take Torreon first time 


rescind dissolution order 


dency, ordered arrested 


support Wilson 


must go 
nition 
” 28—Rebels capture Mazatlan 
ing Huerta virtual dictator 
Christian 


tion of arms into Mexico 
5—Rebels recapture Mazatlan 








27—President Wilson reads message to Congress 


10—Huerta dissolves Mexican Congress and 
arrests deputies; calls new elections 
11—Lind goes to Mexico City to ask Huerta to 


23—General Felix Diaz, candidate for Presi- 


” 26—Presidential elections held, but declared void 
because of lack of sufficient votes 
28—Diaz rescued by Lind, and takes refuge on 

battleship “Michigan.” Powers agree to 


Nov. 12—Huerta ignores Lind’s demand for dissolu- 
tion of rump congress; Lind leaves cap- 
ital second time. Wilson declares Huerta 


15—Rebels under General Villa take Juarez 

18—Constitutionalists capture Victoria 

18—Carranza refuses to treat with Dr. Hale, 
Wilson’s representative, without recog- 


Dec. 8—Villa makes triumphal entry into Chihuahua 
11—Second Mexican Congress adjourns, leav- 
24—Torreon again in hands of rebels 

30—Lind confers with President Wilson at Pass 


Feb. 3—President Wilson lifts embargo on importa- 


14—Clemente’Vergara, an American, kidnapped 
and afterward slain by Federals 





June 3—Rebels capture Matamoras si 
July 15—Ambassador Wilson recalled to Washington 
Aug. 4—Ambassador Wilson resigns, and John Lind 
appointed special embassy advisor 
25—Lind leaves Mexico City after failing to 
procure Huerta’s resignation, or impar- 


18—Huerta reopens negotiations with Lind at 
Vera Cruz 

2—Torreon captured for third time by rebels 

6—Villa orders expulsion of all Spaniards 

9—Bluejackets from “Dolphin” arrested at 

released with apology, but 
Huerta refuses to salute flag 

14—Huerta announces he will make no further 
apologies for flag incident; President 
Wilson orders whole Atlantic fleet to 
Mexican waters 

17—Huerta offers conditional salute 

18—Wilson ultimatum for unconditional salute 

20—Wilson asks Congress for power to coerce 
Huerta; House approves, 327-37 

21— Vera Cruz Custom House seized by marines; 
4 killed, 20 wounded 

22—-Huerta hands O’Shaughnessy his passports; 
Carranza declares seizure act of hostility 

23—Wilson restores embargo on arms 

24—Fifth Brigade sails from Galveston for 
Vera Cruz 

25—United States accepts offer of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile to act as mediators 

26—Huerta accepts mediation 

28—Villa and Carranza agree to remain neutral 

30—General Funston takes control at Vera Cruz 

4—Huerta appoints as peace delegates Emilio 
Rabasa, Agustin Rodriguez and Luis EI- 


5—Mediation Conference announced for May 
20 at Niagara Falls 

9—Justice Lamar and ex-Solicitor General 
Lehmann chosen as American delegates 

14—Rebels take Tampico 

20—Mediators and peace delegates assemble at 
Niagara Falls 


April 

“ 

“ 

Tampico; 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

oe 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 
May 

guero 

“ 

“cc 

“ 

“ 
June 


“ 


“ 


5—Huerta tentatively accepts peace plan 

7—Blockade of Tampico ordered by Huerta to 
prevent landing of supplies for rebels 

8—Huerta withdraws blockade order when 
United States insists on port being kept 
open; President Wilson accepts plan of 
peace delegates 
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THE CENTER OF THE CONFERENCE—THE CLIFTON HOTEL FROM THE AMERICAN SIDE OF THE GORGE 


THE NIAGARA FALLS MEDIATION CONFERENCE 


Mr. Holt has just returned from 
Niagara Falls, where he went to re- 
port the Peace Conference for our 
readers. He visited Mexico in 1910, 
thirty days before the fall of 
Diaz. He _ visited the Second 
Hague Conference in 1907, which 
established and perfected the prin- 
ciples of “Good Offices and Media- 
tion” by which the Niagara Falls 
Conference was made possible. He 
has also been an arbitrator and me- 
diator in the great garment industry 
in New York City, where he has come 
to understand something of the meth- 
ods and psychology of conciliation.— 
THE EDITOR. 


HE proffer of Argentina, 

I Brazil and Chile to use their 

good offices in settling the dis- 
pute between Mexico and the United 
States was one of the most dramatic 
and glorious strokes in the history 
of international relations. 

Its prompt acceptance by Wilson 
and Huerta indicates that somehow 
and in some way war will be averted 
and Mexico pacified. When men are 
ready to substitute the reason of the 
round table for force, or the threat 
of force, the battle for peace is all 
but won. 

It is reasonable to assume, there- 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


fore, that the Mediation Conference 
at Niagara Falls will succeed, and 
this implies not only the settlement 
of the international questions in- 
volved, but also the elimination of 
Huerta, the reconciliation of the war- 
ring factions and the rehabilitation 
of a provisional government support- 
ed by the loyal consent of a united 
people. 

If this devoutly wished consumma- 
tion can be realized the Mediation 
Conference will prove the most sig- 
nificant event in the peace movement 
since the close of the Second Hague 
Conference in 1907. 

Believing in the historic impor- 
tance of this assemblage, I made a 
little journey to Niagara Falls last 
week for the purpose of studying 
it on the spot. I spent three days 
there all told. I had one or more 
talks with each of the Mediators 
and delegates, and their various sec- 
retaries and attaches. But my most 
satisfying interviews were with the 
“peace correspondents”—there are 
no war correspondents in this inter- 
national dispute—who had been at 
the Conference from the beginning 
and who represented all the more im- 
portant papers of America and Eu- 
rope. They gave me much of the pri- 
vate information at their disposal. 


But as the Mediators and dele- 
gates have agreed to be _ ultra- 
circumspect in their conversations 
with representatives of the press, 
the correspondents have been obliged 
to resort to the expediency of put- 
ting two and two together. This 
evidently has not worked so badly, 
for one of the delegates informed me 
that nine times out of ten the result 
was four and not three or five. 

The Mediators, the Mexicans and 
the newspaper men are all stopping 
at the Clifton Hotel, on the Canadian 
side of the river. The Americans, for 
some reason best known to the State 
Department, are located at the Pros- 
pect House, on the American side. The 
Clifton Hotel is of course the center 
of the Conference. All the sessions 
and “conversations” are held there. 
It is a fine modern structure situated 
at the gate of Victoria Park, diago- 
nally opposite the American Falls, 
and commanding an _ unsurpassed 
view of both the American and 
Horseshoe Falls. There is no better 
vantage point on either side of the 
river than the piazza or dining room 
of the Clifton for viewing the most 
beautiful and stupendous cataract in 
the world. Indeed, the hotel is so 
near the falls that when the wind is 
in the right. direction the spray 
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© Invernatuonu News 
SENOR DON 


EDUARDO SUAREZ 


The Minister from Chile “is an older man than his two colleagues. He is tall, with an iron-gray 
flowing beard and military figure. In fact, he has the air of a Spanish grandee 


drifts into the rooms thru the open 
windows. 

On the fourth floor of this hotel is 
the Solarium—a long, narrow, wain- 
scoted room furnished in blue and oak 
and lighted by a skylight and win- 
dows. In this room are three oblong 
tables covered with blue blotting pa- 
per so arranged that one connects 
the other two placed sidewise to it. 
Here the Mediators and Americans 
and Mexican delegates sit in their al- 
most daily sessions. The public of 
course is not admitted to this room 
during the Conference. 

Except for the members of the 
Conference and the newspaper men 
the hotel harbors few other guests 
beside the usual automobile parties 
who motor up from Buffalo for the 
day. Consequently all are getting 
very well acquainted. The Mediators 
and both delegations mingle free- 
ly with each other and the news- 
paper men, and there is a decided air 


of cordiality and informality about 
the common life. I scarcely ever 
walked thru the lobby without seeing 
one of the Mediators or Mexican 
delegates reading his paper or con- 
versing with some neighbor or in- 
quiring interviewer. 

As there is nothing to do on the 
Canadian side of the river at all, and 
nothing to do on the American side 
but buy souvenirs, the Conference 
has had a rather drab existence as 
far as extraneous entertainments are 
concerned. The one bit of color has 
been the ladies present, including the 
four pretty sefioritas, daughters of 
Sefior Rabasa. They have had fine 
times dancing with the younger men, 
and be it said that the staid waltzes 
and two-steps are not the only dances 
in their repertoire. 

It was interesting to meet face to 
face the eight gentlemen who are 
wrestling with the “most serious and 
far-reaching problem that has con- 


fronted American statesmen since 
the Civil War.” 

The Mediators are all men of abil- 
ity and distinction. The Brazilian 
Ambassador naturally presides over 
the Conference, as the Chilean and 
Argentine representatives came only 
as Ministers, tho Sefior Naon has 
been elevated to the rank of Am- 
bassador within the last few days 


‘and it is expected Sefior Suarez will 


shortly have the honor conferred up- 
on him. Sefior Da Gama does the dip- 
lomatic work. Sefior Naon attends to 
the oral hearings. Sefior Suarez has 
charge of the minutes and corre- 
spondence. Sefior Da Gama is a man 
in the prime of life, with hair and 
mustache slightly tinged with gray. 
He is considered a diplomat of great 
astuteness and resourcefulness and 
his exquisite tact is said to have 
already smoothed over many a diffi- 
culty. He first came to this country 
in 1893 as secretary of the Brazilian 
commission to the arbitration be 


- tween Brazil and Argentina, con- 


ducted by President Cleveland. Since 
then he has been Minister to Peru 
and Argentina. As Ambassador at 
Washington he has won a high 


. place for himself in the estimation 


of his colleagues and of the Admin- 
istration. 


Sefior Naon, tho but thirty-nine 
years of age, has held almost 
every important post in Argentina 
except that of President. I first met 
him at The Hague in 1907 when he 
was a delegate to the Second Hague 
Conference and was living with the 
famous Louis Drago, of the Argen- 
tine Delegation, the author of the 
Drago doctrine. Sefior Naon, it is 
said by some, was the man who first 
suggested mediation. Others have de- 
clared it was the exiled Mexicans 
resident in the United States, who 
did not want the American army to 
invade their homeland. Whoever it 
was who did suggest it, I am con- 
vinced that mediation was not sug- 
gested by President Wilson or Secre- 
tary Bryan. I have adequate author- 
ity for this statement. 

Sefior Naon is a man of erudition 
and evidently has a distinguished 
future before him. When I exprest 
to him my desire that mediation 
would succeed he replied: “If it does 
it will make hereafter the New 
World a political unit.” He told me 
that despite his interest in public life 
he longs to return to his ranch, his 
cattle and his library and devote him- 
self to his family. 

Sefior Suarez is an older man than 
his two colleagues. He is tall, with an 
iron-gray flowing beard and military 
figure. In fact, he has the air of a 
Spanish grandee. He is the only Me- 
diator who brings to the Conference 
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an intimate knowledge of Mexico, for 
in his long and varied diplomatic ex- 
perience he. served as Chilean Min- 
ister to Mexico for a number of 
years. 


The three Mediators, of course, 
speak perfect English. Two of the 
‘Mexicans, however— Rabasa and 
Rodriguez—prefer an _ interpreter. 
The three Mexican delegates are un« 
questionably the ablest citizens of the 
Republic that Huerta could have sent 
to the Conference. Sefior Rabasa and 
Rodriguez are lawyers. Sefior El- 
guero is a financier. 


Sefior Rabasa is the author of the 
best Mexican work on international 
law. He was once Governor of Chia- 
pas and a Senator. He is a prominent 
member of the Cientifico party and 
is the man who drew up its platform. 
He belonged to the Congress which 
followed the Congress Huerta dis- 
solved. He is one of the tallest and 
thinnest men imaginable. 

Sefior Rodriguez is no longer 
young. For forty-five years he has 
been the greatest authority in Mex- 
ico on civil law. He is a very devout 
Catholic. He has a strong face and 
a genial manner. 

Sefior Elguero, a short, thick-set 
man, is president of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railroad Lines and a director 
of many corporations. He is also one 
of those Mexicans who hold in their 
own name church property. The 
Catholic Church in Mexico is not per- 
mitted to own property as a corpora- 
tion. 

All three are aristocratic, con- 
servative and representative not so 
much of Huerta as of the property 
interests hitherto behind Huerta. 
They are ready to eliminate Huerta 
and will unquestionably yield much 
to the Constitutionalists in the final 
solution, for they see the writing on 
the wall. But they are expected to 
gain as much as they can for the 
great interests of which they are a 
part. 

The American delegates live over 
the toll bridge on the American side 
of the river in the small but com- 
fortable Prospect House, situated on 
a pretty side street shaded with 
horse-chestnut trees now in full 
bloom. The International Hotel and 
the famous old Cataract House were 
not open when the Conference as- 
sembled. 

I met the American delegates in 
the oblong parlor of the Prospect 
House, a pleasant room in which the 
eye is at once taken by a huge Japa- 
nese screen on the wall. 

Joseph Rucker Lamar, of Georgia, 
is a Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. It would be difficult to 
find in all the United States a more 
agreeable gentleman than he to meet. 
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SENOR DOMICIO DA GAMA 


Ambassador from Brazil, and president of the Niagara Conference. ‘“‘Sefor Da Gama is a man in 
the prime of life, with hair and mustache slightly tinged with gray” 


He gives out all the information that 
goes to the newspaper correspond- 
ents. He is a man of the highest 
ideals, and universally admired for 
his learning and culture. 

Mr. Frederick E. Lehmann sug- 
gests Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton in 
miniature, tho I do not want to imply 
by this that Mr. Lehmann could be 
considered in any sense small. He 
is a very decisive talker and keeps 
his own counsel. He is considered 
by every one at the Conference a 
man of ability, analytic power, de- 
cision and force. He was president 
of the American Bar Association in 
1908-9 and Solicitor General of the 
United States in 1910-12, to which 
position he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft. 

It is said that President Wilson 
had first under consideration Mr. 
Taft and Senator Root as Mediators, 
but he finally decided on Democrats 
and picked out two who had received 


Federal appointments from a Repub- 
lican President. 

The American delegates, however, 
unlike the Mexican delegates and the 
Mediators, are under the constant 
direction of their principals. Every- 
thing of importance is_ referred 
for ultimate decision to President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan. In 
these days of the telegraph and long- 
distance telephone, diplomacy is often 
reduced to messenger service. Of 
course I do not mean to imply that 
Justice Lamar and Mr. Lehmann are 
not playing as important a réle in 
mediation as the other conferees. 
Unquestionably their advice is sought 
and followed at Washington. I only 
mean to say that they do not seem 
to have the personal responsibility 
in the Conference that the Mexican 
delegates or Mediators have. 

The spirit of all the conferees is 
of the finest. Justice Lamar told me 
when I first saw him that they had 
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agreed on much and that they were 
discussing other points on which they 
had not yet come to definite conclu- 
sions, but that in no instance had 
they come to an absolute disagree- 
ment. This speaks worlds 
for the tact and judgment 
of all concerned and is an 
earnest of what is likely 
to be the final outcome. 

When I was in attend- 
ance at the Second Hague 
Conference in 1907, I 
found a similar situation. 
Tho many of the news- 
paper dispatches prophe- 
sied failure from day to 
day, the delegates went 
about their business se- 
renely, confidently and 
tactfully, and in the end 
proved that Elihu Root 
was right when he said 
that the Second Hague 
Conference “presents the 
greatest advance ever 
made at a single time to- 
ward the reasonable and 
peaceful regulation of in- 
ternational conduct, un- 
less it be the advance 
made at The Hague Con- 
ference of 1899.” 

I was greatly surprized 
not to find any represen- 
tative of the seventy-five American 
peace organizations at the Confer- 
ence. Not even a paid secretary seems 
to have thought it worth while to 
journey to Niagara Falls to gain in- 
spiration or give advice. 

But if the professed pacifists 
seemed to be conspicuous by their 
absence, the conferees to a man were 
enthusiastic for peace. Every motive 
—patriotic and personal—impelled 
them to that end. They are well 
aware that their reputations are at 
stake and if they succeed they will 
deserve ‘well of mankind. Even the 


© Underwood & Underwood 


THE GAYER MEMBERS OF THE MEDIATION PARTY 
“The one bit of color has been the ladies present, including the four pretty 


some amicable agreement. 
quickly learn that the issue 


They 
was 


not so one-sided as_they had sup- 
posed. The grievances of their op- 
ponents deserve some concessions on 





senoritas, daughters of Sefior Rabasa 


their part. But-wher they go back to 
their respective organizations there’s 
the rub. The union tells its members 
that they have sold out to the. manu- 
facturers and the manufacturers. tell 
their representatives they have done 
the same to the union. 

Thus the only danger that I can see 
to the successful outcome of mediation 
is that Wilson, Huerta or Carranza, 
“the three pig-headed men in the sit- 
uation,” as one of the Constitutional- 
ist representatives termed them, may 
repudiate mediation. But even this 
is now unlikely, for Huerta has al- 


ready shown a commendable and 
conciliatory spirit in the “Antilla” af- 
fair and has agreed to his own elim- 
ination. Wilson is known to be strain- 
ing every nerve to find a peaceful 
solution. Even Carranza 
has at last decided to send 
delegates to the Confer- 
ence. He will think twice 
or oftener before continu- 
ing hostilities after a 
provisional government is 
established in Mexico, 
backed and recognized by 
the United States, all 
Latin America and Eu- 
rope. 

Now, what has _ the 
Conference thus far 
done? With scarcely a 
hitch it has formulated a 
plan for, first, the retire- 
ment of Huerta; second, 
the creation of a provi- 
sional government in 
Mexico City to carry out 
the land reforms and 
questions for which the 
Constitutionalists stand, 
and third, the holding of 
a constitutional election 
in which all citizens of 
Mexico will participate. 
It is proposed to carry 
out this program as 
follows: Huerta will designate as 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs a man 
acceptable to the Peace Conference 
and then Huerta will resign. The 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs under 
the Mexican Constitution will become 
President. He will designate four 
Cabinet officers, to be also acceptable 
to the Peace Conference. These five 
will constitute the provisional gov- 
ernment to settle all questions by 
majority vote. The installation of the 
provisional government will be fol- 
lowed immediately by the with- 
drawal of all the American forces 





—cynics as they 
are supposed to 
be—have caught 
the pacific conta- 
gion, for they are 
coéperating to 
their utmost to 
make the Confer- 
ence a success. 
My experience 
as a mediator in 
the garment 
trade in New 
York City has 
been that there 
is little difficulty 
in persuading 
delegates ap- 
pointed to a con- 


newspaper men 
Jrhen. 5 





from Vera Cruz. 

The advantage 
of this plan is 
that it is in entire 
consonance with 
the Mexican Con- 
stitution and it 
solves both the in- 
ternational and 
the internal prob- 
lems involved. 
Huerta has ac- 
cepted it in prin- 
ciple. Wilson has 
accepted it with 
some _  modifica- 
tions which it is 
thought the Con- 
ference will ac- 








ciliation confer- 
ence to come to 


A MEDIATION DITTY 


This parody, by a newspaper correspondent, of ‘“‘When It’s Apple-Blossom Time in Normandy,” 
immortalizes the general resentment at the bridge toll. The proposed bridge will be free 


cept. What will 
Carranza do? 
That is the only 
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speck on the horizon. Tho the 
Peace Conference is understood 
to be ready to give him a ma- 
jority of the five commissioners, that 
is apparently not enough. He wants 
the Presidency himself and he pro- 
poses to fight until his cause tri- 
umphs. President Wilson is evidently 
not out of sympathy with Carranza, 
for the American delegates are 
known to have urged the Mediators 
to renew their invitation to Carranza 
to enter the Conference even tho he 
comes with blood on his hands. All 
parties are anxious to have Carranza 
in the Conference even at the elev- 
enth hour. But the Mediators insist 
that if he is sincerely desir- 


dispute should . . . offer their good 
offices and mediation to the states at 
variance’ that after the word expe- 
dient the two words-and desirable be 
added.” 

For a moment consternation 
reigned and the Conference was 
about to adjourn to consider what 
this “Yankee trick” might mean. But 
when it suddenly dawned upon them 
that it did not mean anything in par- 
ticular, then amid hearty laughter 
they unanimously passed it. 

But it did mean something. The 
words and desirable have put a 
moral obligation on all the nations 
of the world to step in between bel- 


ligerents and try to prevent them 
from going to war. 

Thus Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
would never have gone to the Second 
Hague Conference save for the joint 
insistence of the United States and 
Mexico and by the action there taken 
they were enabled in return to point 
out to the United States and Mexico 
the path to peace. 

When I visited Mexico in 1910 I 
caught a glimpse of the real condi- 
tions in that unhappy republic. 
We found extreme wealth, culture 
and ability in the governing minor- 
ity, and much poverty, ignorance and 
squalor in the governed majority. 
The peons are worse off than 





ous of the settlement of 
Mexico’s internal troubles he 
should suspend hostilities, as 
Wilson and Huerta have done, 
and rest his case on reason 
rather than force, especially 
as he will then have the back- 
ing of the Mediators and the 
United States delegates, and 
not impossibly the Mexican 
delegates. 

Therefore the whole ques- 
tion at the present issue 
seems to be whether Presi- 
dent Wilson will support the 
Mediators or Carranza if it 
comes to an issue between 
them. On this would seem to 
depend the success or failure 
of the Conference. 

But whether success or 
failure finally comes, the call- 
ing of the Conference was a 
distinct triumph for the cause 
of peace, and for this the two 
great Peace Conferences at 
The Hague are directly re- 
sponsible. 

Now here is a very curious 
coincidence. At the First 
Hague Conference only those 
twenty-six nations were pres- 
ent that had a Minister at the 
court of St. Petersburg. 
Accordingly the United States 
and Mexico were the only 
republics of the New World 
present. At the Second Hague 
Conference, thanks to the 
joint insistence of the United 
States and Mexico, all the 
nations of the New World 
were invited. 

At the Second Hague Con- 
ference, when the delegates 
came to revise the rules of 
good offices and mediation, 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, the 
chairman of the American 
delegation, stood up and said: 








a 


the negroes in the black belt 
of the South. They have no 
political rights that the gov- 
erning class are bound to 
respect. Tho Diaz did much 
for the material development 
of Mexico, the vast majority 
of the peons are no better off 
today than they were when 
Cortez discovered the coun- 
try. The landed estates com- 
prise half or two-thirds of 
the entire republic. These 
sometimes embrace a million 
acres. It took us twelve hours 
to cross one of them in a fast 
train. The landlords will not 
divide, sell or improve their 
land, and many of them live 
in luxury in Europe. Prob- 
ably 200,000 people own all 
the land in Mexico. The ab- 
sentee landlord system of Ire- 
land at its worst was never as 
bad as the agrarian situation 
in Mexico today. 

Revolutions, however, gained 
scant headway, until the 
strong hand of Diaz was re- 
moved. Then the succession 
of outbreaks began. It is very 
easy to see how any glib 
leader or demagog could rally 
the ignorant peasantry 
around him by offering to 
lead them to the promised 
land. The people followed 
because they had nothing 
to lose. Revolutions are 
therefore likely to continue 
until the country is ut- 
terly prostrated or another 
Diaz appears or until outside 
help is given in establishing 
a new and stable government. 
This latter is what Mexico 
most needs. The United 
States is the one nation that 
can best render it. And this 








“I move that in the clause 
which reads ‘The Powers 
deem it expedient that one or 
more powers strangers to the 
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Minister from Argentina when the conference opened, now 
Ambassador. “Only thirty-nine years of age, he has held al- 
most every important post in Argentina except that of Presi- 


dent.” It is said he first suggested mediation 


we can do most wisely by 
supporting the Mediators, 
who have the peace of Mexico 
and of the whole world so 
deeply at heart. 
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sk selection of Niagara Falls as the place of 

meeting for the A B C Mediators and the Envoys , 

from Mexico and the United States is peculiagly~ 

appropriate in this year Nineteen Hundred and Four- 
’ teen, which marks the completion of the Hundred Years 
of Peace between Great Britain and the United States. 
It is also interesting that the Treaty of Ghent, which 
marked the close of the War of 1812, was the basis of the 
movement which recognized the jurisdiction of the United 
States over Niagara Falls, and led to the enactment of 
the Burton bill for their protection, and the concluding 
of the treaty which continues this protection. 

At a meeting of the Commissioners of the State Reser- 
vation at Niagara, held on the 4th of June, 1910, the 
writer had the honor of reporting the suggestion made 
at the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference a few days 
before by the Hon. Mackenzie King, that a permanent 
memorial of the centenary be erected at Niagara Falls, 
and suggested that the memorial take the fomh of a 
monumental free bridge across the Niagara River. The 
suggestion was received with hearty approval by the 
Commission, and a bridge has been almost unisiéggally en- 
dorsed as the best possible symbol of the harmonious 
relations between the two countries. The design presented 
herewith was drawn by Mr. T. Kennard Thompson, lately 
president of the Canadian Club of New York. It is hoped 
that the Peace Memorial Bridge may become a fact in 
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THE PROPOSED BRIDGE AT NIAGARA TO CELEBRATE THE H@ED YE 


NIAGARA FALLS AND THEJUN 


BY WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, COMMISSIONER GHE S’1 
CHAIRMAN OF THE PEACE CENTENARY C@ITTE! 


connection with the extended celebration which is being a gre 
planned, and which promises to be the most comprehem Rock; 
sive and important international observance that has eve§ prese 
taken place. Great 
The Fourth Annual Report of the American Peagjcan \ 
Committee has just. been issued by the chairman of thjstatu 
Executive Committee, Mr. John A. Stewart. It contaimwhicl 
a list of the things already accomplished, and of thosgState 
which are proposed. of St 
Chief among the things accomplished, of course, is th§ Du 
purchase of Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home omstone 
George Washington in Northamptonshire, by the Englis§ that 
committee. This is now being restored and refurnished. Ig prop 
connection with the manor it is proposed to establish th Ar 
Sulgrave Manor Institution, which when amply endowe @ tion 
will endeavor to promote friendship and prevent mig] A 
understandings among the peoples of the world. Lond 
Peace monuments, in addition to the proposed bridgé large 
now being arranged for, include a memorial arch ovegof E 
the highway leading from California, Oregon and Wasi near 


' ington to Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia, ang coun 
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THE HBED YEARS OF PEACE. DESIGNED BY T. KENNARD THOMPSON 


HEJSUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE 


NER GHE STATE RESERVATION AT NIAGARA, AND 
RY C@ITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


, being a great peace memorial to be erected on a pinnacle of the 
yrehem Rocky Mountains by the Rocky Mountain states. Virginia 
as evel presents a replica of Houdon’s statue of Washington to 
Great Britain on February 22 of next year, while Ameri- 
Peagjcan women residing in England have subscribed for a 
of tljstatue of Chatham, the friend of the American colonies, 
mntaim which will be presented to the Government of the United 
' thos§ States. It is also proposed to erect in London a replica 
of St. Gaudens’ Lincoln. 

During the New York Centenary Celebration the corner- 
stone of a great Museum of the Peaceful Arts, similar to 
that in Munich, is to be laid. A group of such museums is 
hed. If proposed. 
ish t An Historical Review of Peace is in process of prepara- 
dowe@tion by Prof. W. A. Dunning, of Columbia University. 

t mig A Centenary Anglo-American Exposition, opening in 

London on May 14 and continuing until October 15, is the 
pridg@ largest of a series of celebrations to be held in the cities 
h ovegof England, Canada and the United States. In Canada 
Wasl@ nearly every city will observe the event, while in this 
ja, ang country more than a hundred cities will participate. In 
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Buffalo and along the Niagara frontier, in particular, the 
celebrations will be especially elaborate. One week in 
August has been set aside as Peace Week at the San 
Francisco fair. 

Various great social events are planned in connection 
with the Centenary. A great Pageant Ball has already 
been held in Albert Hall, London, the proceeds of which 
have been turned over to the Peace Committee. A similar 
ball is planned for New York on December 18, 1915, 
which will be in charge of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Other plans include a memorial dinner in the hall in 
Ghent where the signers of the original treaty were ban- 
queted one hundred years ago. 

In addition, special memorial stamps, medals and coins 
are to be issued by the various governments, an endowed 
exchange professorship between the universities on both 
sides of the water is to be created, while leading men in 
both England and America are to be honored in an 
exchange of university degrees. 

A memorial of Parkman, the American historian of 
Canada, for erection on the grounds of the Parliament 
Building at Ottawa after the design of Gutzum Borglum, 
the eminent sculptor, is proposed as the gift of the 
American people to Canada. A Queen Victoria memorial 
is also planned for erection in Washington to commemo- 
rate Motherhood and Womanhood in the Anglo-Saxon- 
Celt-Teutonic world. 
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THE MILITANT ANTI-SALOON 
LEAGUE 


BY PROFESSOR FRANK. C. LOCKWOOD 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


HE veteran and militant Anti- 

i Saloon League is pressing its 

work of destruction against 
the saloon with commendable address 
and thoroness. The activity of the 
league is ceaseless and its methods 
irresistible. From the first, its ob- 
jective has been the ultimate exter- 
mination of the saloon; so the recent 
move for nation-wide prohibition is 
only an incident in a long war of ex- 
termination. National prohibition 
may come speedily or tardily; but in 
any case the league will steadily 
carry on work of agitation, of edu- 
cation, and: of law enforcement. » 

The league has always laid stress 
upon concrete results rather merely 
than upon ideals. It has thought it 
wise to take a half loaf where it could 
not get a whole one—a crumb, eveng: 
if there was no more to be had. Its” 
methods have been sane and busi- 
ness-like. It has been an apt pupil 
in the school of practical politics. 
There are no shrewder politicians in 
America than the veteran leaders of 
the Anti-Saloon L2ague. In many in- 
stances they exert an influence over 
large constituencies almost as com- 
plete (tho of a diametrically differefit 
character) as that exercized by the 
political boss. They have been able 
repeatedly to change the complexion 
of a state legislature at a single elec- 
tion, and in more than one state con- 
test have determined who should oc- 
cupy the governor’s chair. It has 
been by this policy of a step at a 
time that the Anti-Saloon League 
has made the remarkable gains that 
we now witness. 

The league recently introduced into 
the New York Legislature a bill re- 
quiring all manufacturers of alco- 
holic liquor to stamp the word 
POISON upon each package, of what- 
ever size, and also to affix the device 
of the skull and crossbones; in Chi- 
cago it has started a movement to 
vote out the saloons of the city in 
April, 1915, and at the same time to 
elect a mayor who will favor a dry 
régime; and it has just completed 
arrangements for the establishment 
of a dry daily newspaper in Wash- 
ington in order that the fight for a 
saloonless nation may be carried into 
every congressional district in the 
nation. In Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey the league is battling for 
county local option; Ohio, Maryland 
and Virginia are moving vigorously 
for state-wide prohibition; and the 
national officers of the league headed 
by Superintendent P. A. Baker are 
conducting a campaign in the Far 
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The widow of the heroic polar explorer has 
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West for the purpose of securing 
state prohibition for Colorado, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. Mass 
meetings in all the larger cities on 
the coast are being addrest by a corps 
of the ablest speakers at the com- 
mand of the league; and at the same 
time a publicity bureau is being or- 
ganized which will furnish every 
newspaper in the four pivotal states 
of the West with vital and up-to-date 
information concerning the struggle 
to make the coast states and Colorado 
dry, as a preliminary to the realiza- 
tion of national prohibition. 


CHICAGO’S FOOD BILL 


HICAGO spends nearly $325,- 

000,000 every year for food. 

This is the report of a com- 
mission on inquiry, which further 
states that the innovation of a proper 
system of marketing would result in 
a saving of fifty-one millions of dol- 
lars—$21.47 per capita. Their in- 
vestigation reveals the fact that, of 
the consumer’s dollar, the producer 
gets only fifty-three cents, the rail- 
roads take seven cents, the jobber, 


ten cents, and the retailer no less 
than thirty cents. As is always the 
case, the farmer and the consumer 
seem to be at.the mercy of a system 
evolved by the complexity of modern 
civilization and for which no one is 
responsible. Some more satisfactory 
method, which will bridge this gap 
of forty-seven per cent, the extrac- 
tion for merely bringing the pro- 
ducer’s commodities to the consumer, 
must be found. The commission rec- 
ommends trolley freights, thus: 

In order to give the producer direct 
access to the markets of the city and to 
furnish the Chicago consumer with a 
fresher and more varied allotment of 
farm products, trolley freight service 
should be placed in operation over the 
present street railway lines, and the 
interurban street ee Men should be 
given direct access to the city’s mar- 
kets. The rapid and easy access to the 
new markets achieved by the establish- 
ment of street railway service to and 
from the city will encourage production, 
and the vast amount of land near the 
citv of Chicago at present undeveloped 
will be divided into small truck, poul- 
try, dairy and fruit farms. 

The trolley freight is usually op- 
erated between the hours of eleven 
p. m. and five a. m., when other traf- 
fic is nil. It enables a city to do away 
with much of the cartage common to 
the daylight hours, when space is at 
a premium and each additional ve- 
hicle adds to the congestion. In east- 
ern Massachusetts there are now 
about 1000 miles of trolley freight 
in operation; the system has been a 
great success. Around Philadelphia, 
too, the trolley express is operated 
extensively. 

The Chicago investigators say: 
“Chicago’s present market facilities 
are merely private trading centers 
where middlemen and _ speculators 
congregate. These markets as now 
constituted are entirely inadequate, 
insanitary and extremely wasteful. 
The city should proceed to formulate 
plans and proposals for a compre- 
hensive system of wholesale terminal 
markets under the control of the city, 
designed to render efficient and sat- 
isfactory service to the consuming 
public.” They suggest that retail 
markets be established whenever re- 
tailer’s prices are unreasonable or 
services unsatisfactory. Private in- 
vestigations in several cities have 
shown that retailers frequently make 
300 per cent profit on food articles, 
especially those of a perishable na- 
ture. 

The chance for saving is always in 
proportion to the expenditure, and 
when we find that Chicago pays 
$321,208,146 for its food and the pro- 
ducers get but $170,240,317 of it, we 
better understand why the commis- 
sion’s conclusion that the bill is fifty- 
one millions excessive is not im- 
probable. 
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THE NATIONALITY OF 
YORK’S BABIES 


BY ROBERT E. CHADDOCK 
DIRECTOR OF THE STATISTICAL LABORATORY, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


VER two-thirds of the babies 

born in New York City during 

1910 had foreign-born moth- 
ers. According to the birth records 
the distribution was as follows: 


NEW 








Birthplace Per cent of 
of mother Births total births 
ee re 28,660 22.2% 
Russian Poland.. 26,714 20. 
Austro-Hungary. 12,558 9.7 
SE Gviccceses “Taee 6.0 
Germany ....... 4,732 3.7 
Other foreign ... 8,241 6.4 
Total births 

foreign mothers 88,679 68.7 
Total births to 

native mothers. 40,401 31.3 

Grand total. . 129,080 100.0% 


From these figures the conclusion 
is apt to be drawn that the birth- 
rate must be much higher 


welfare campaign speak of ignorance 
as their greatest obstacle? A major- 
ity of the births to foreign mothers 
are taking place during a period 
when they are becoming adjusted 
to a new environment. The facts 
which have been presented are a 
warning to the community to take 
care that a favorable opportunity be 
afforded to the immigrant and his 
children. Otherwise, it were better 
to check immigration. 


FOR EVERYBODY’S LETTERS 


ska million postage stamps 
must be printed, gummed, 
perforated and counted every 
day in order that every one who 
wants to mail a letter in the United 
States may be supplied. Hitherto it 
has taken twenty-one processes to do 
all this. Today all but two have been 
eliminated by a novel machine. 

A mechanic in the Bureau of En- 


graving and Printing, B. R. Stickney, 
is the inventor of the device. The 
one machine now constructed was 
put into commission this spring. 
Eight others are to be built as soon 
as funds permit; ten machines in all 
would supply the entire demand, and 
that at an annual saving over the old 
methods of nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The machine -delivers stamps in 
coils; a form now useful only for af- 
fixing and selling machines. The bu- 
reau expects, however, to supply all 
post offices with coils instead of 
sheets when the manufacturing 
change is complete. 


RAILROAD MEN’S HOMES 


MOVEMENT is now under 
Az by which the headquar- 
ters of the Cleveland division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
seeking better service, of course, 


will help its employees to 





among the foreign-born. 
Before any such conclu- 
sion is justified it is de- 
sirable to know how many 
females in New York’s 
population are of the 
proper age and conjugal 
condition to contribute to 
the births in each of these 


groups, native-born and 
foreign-born _ potential 
mothers. The Census of 


1910, in Volume I on Pop- 
ulation, page 629, dis- 
tributes the married fe- 
male population according 
to nativity and age. The 
foreign-born married fe- 
males, 15 to 45 years of 
age, in New York City 
numbered 387,258 and 
the native-born married 
females of the same age 
numbered 289,788. It is 
evident that the foreign- 
born women of child- 
bearing age are contrib- 
uting births at a greater 
rate than the native- 
born, but the really start- 
ling situation is that this 
group of foreign-born is 
relatively so large. 
Putting aside the ques- 
tions of the physical and 
mental fitness of babies 
of foreign-born moth- 
ers at birth, we are 
justified in asking wheth- 
er the majority of these 
children are born under 
conditions which are con- 
ducive to the rearing of 
healthy and efficient mem- 
bers of a democratic soci- 
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buy their homes on the 
instalment plan with un- 
usually favorable terms. 
This new campaign has 
for its object the induc- 
ing of many employees 
who now rent to become 
owners of suitable homes. 

Each employee who has 
an interest in the move- 
ment may select the house 
he wishes to own, or the 
site on which he wishes 
to build, and then notify 
the savings department 
of the road division that 
he wishes to buy and state 
the location of the prop- 
erty. The department 
sends out out an investi- 
gator to look over the 
property, note its condi- 
tion and decide whether 
it is worth the money 
asked. If this report is 
favorable and the report 
on the employee and his 
record is also favorable, 
the department advances 
the money for the pur- 
chase of the property and 
secures itself by a mort- 
gage. Each month from 
$20 to $25 is deducted 
from the employee’s pay 
envelope and turned over 
to the savings department 
to apply on the loan. 

“A home owner is more 
likely to become a steady 
employee than one who 
pays rent,” says Mr. Lech- 
lider, division superin- 
tendent, and steady em- 





ety. Is it any wonder that 
the leaders in the infant 
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ployees are the kind all 
employers of labor seek. 











A REAL NOVEL OF IMAGINARY WAR 


MODERN MILITARISM AS IT LOOKS TO A WAR CORRESPONDENT 


complished in The Last Shot* 
two very difficult feats; he has 
written a peace argument that reads 
like a romance and he has narrated 
a fictitious war of the future with 
greater verisimilitude than most his- 
tories of past wars. If people could 
have been deterred from war by 
the knowledge that it is dangerous 
and disagreeable the world would 
have been at peace for the last 
ten thousand years. Mr. Palmer, in 
accordance with the present tactics 
of the pacifists, is more concerned 
with showing that war is foolish. 
He has at least one advantage over 
other authors in that he has 
had personal observation of modern 
warfare. He has seen war in Man- 
churia and the Balkans, in China and 
the Philippines, and few can claim 
by reason of greater experience the 
right to challenge what he says. The 
art of war has been thoroly trans- 
formed by universal conscription and 
scientific management and much that 
is written of the wars of fifty years 
ago is misleading as applied to the 
present. The veteran Fragini, who 
visits the camp to inspire his grand- 
son by tales of the charge of the 
Hussars “with our sabers a-gleam- 
ing, our horses’ bits a-jingling, our 
pennons a-flying and all the color of 
our uniform” is as much out of place 
as an armored knight in this modern 
army where men do not rush at the 
enemy but crawl in the dust con- 
cealed by dust-colored clothing and 
shoot from behind hills a mile away. 
The modern continental soldier of 
Europe is not an adventurous or ruf- 
fianly volunteer, or an untrained sol- 
dier. He is an average citizen; most- 
ly sober, literate, unromantic, unen- 
thusiastic, practical, industrious, 
independent. The modern general is 
a capable and efficient administrator 
of “he business man type, who very 
likely has never been under fire. Such 
armies are a new thing in history. 
Mr. Palmer stages his story on the 
frontier, the line of white posts, be- 
tween the Browns and the Grays. 
The reader will of course identify the 
former with the French and the lat- 
ter with the Germans. The author’s 
explanation in the introduction of 
that he left out geographical names 
in order to make it typical and gen- 
eral does not satisfy us. It is doubt- 
ful whether he gains anything by 
this ambiguity and he certainly loses 
something in literary effectiveness, 
for the elimination of characteristic 
and national names and the absence 


Fe ecentsies. PALMER has ac- 
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of a mental map of the locality makes 
it difficult to keep the two forces dis- 
tinct in the reader’s mind. 

This is especially important be- 
cause the author shifts his scene 
from one army to the other with the 
rapidity of a cinematograph. We no 
sooner get to sympathize with one 
group of citizen soldiery than the au- 
thor turns our attention to an equally 
likeable lot of foes. Altho in the 
broader aspect the Browns are right 
since their country is invaded, we 
are never allowed to think of the 
other side as mere targets. This de- 
vice gives the book its unique power. 
There are good fellows on both sides. 
Why they should have to kill one an- 
other they can’t understand. Nor can 
the reader. Let us listen to a bit of 
the discussion in the barrack-room of 
the Grays, where Hugo, the humorist, 
leads his unsuspecting comrades into 
a pacifist trap: 


“I don’t want to be killed, and why 
should I want to kill strangers on the 
other side of the frontier? I don’t know 
them. I haven’t the slightest grudge 
against them.” 

“What did you come into the army 
for; then?” called Pilzer, the butcher’s 
son. “You didn’t have to, being an only 
son. Talk that stuff to ycur officers! 
They will let you out. They don’t want 
anv cowards like you!” 

“Coward? Is that the word, Jake?” 
Hugo inquired amiably. “Now, maybe I 
am. I don’t know. But it wouldn’t prove 
that I wasn’t if I fought you any more 
than if I fought the strangers on the 
other side of the frontier.” 

“Well, if you don’t want to fight, 
what are you in the army for? That’s 
a fair question, isn’t it?” growled Pil- 
zer, in an appeal to public opinion. 

The others nodded. An atmosphere of 
hostility was gathering around Hugo. 
In face of it a smile began playing 
about the corners of his lips. The smile 
spread. For the first time he was laugh- 
ing, while all the others were serious. 
Suddenly he threw his arms around the 
necks of the men next to him. 

“Why, to be with all you good fel- 
lows, of course!” he said, “and to com- 
plete my education. If I hadn’t taken 
my period in the army, you might have 
shaved me, Eduardo; you might have 
fixed a horseshoe for me, ag you 
might have sold me turnips, Eugene, 


. but I shouldn’t have known you. Now 


we all know one another by eating the 
same food, wearing the same clothes, 
marching side by side, and submitting 
to another kind of discipline than that 
of our officers—the discipline of close 
association in a community of service. 
There’s hope for humanity in that—for 
humanit by oe to free itself of its 
fetters. We have mixt with the people 
of the capital. They have found us and 
we have found them to be of the same 
human family.” 

“That’s so! This business of moving 
regiments about from one garrison to 
another is a good cure for provincial- 
ism,” said the doctor’s son. 

“Judge’s son or banker’s son or black- 
smith’s son, whenever we meet in after- 
life there will be a thought of fellow- 


ship exchanged in our glances,” Hugo 
continued. “Haven’t we got something 
that we couldn’t get otherwise? Doesn’t 
it thrill you now when we’re all tired 
from the march except leviathan Gene 
—thrill you with a warm glow from the 
flow of good, rich, healthy red blood?” 

There was a chorus of assent. Bank- 
er’s son clapped valet’s son on the shoul- 
der; laborer’s son and doctor’s son 
locked arms and teetered on the edge 
of the cot together. 

“And I’ve another idea,” proceeded 
Hugo very seriously. “It is one to 
spread education and the spirit of com- 
radeship still further. Instead of two 
sets of autumn moneuvers, one on 
either side of the frontier, I’d have our 
army and the Browns hold a maneuver 
together—this year on their side and 
next year on ours.” ... 

Mr. Palmer is not an extremist. 
He does not go into hysterics over 
the inherent wickedness of all vio- 
lence, nor does he indulge in any 
glorification of the romance of fight- 
ing. War is a duty, disgusting, hate- 
ful business in any case, but the men 
who engage in it may none the less 
be worthy of admiration. Mr. Palmer 
uses both eyes; one open to the hor- 
rors of war, the other to the mag- 
nificent courage, loyalty and morale 
of civilized armies. His ethical posi- 
tion is that exprest by Hugo: “I will 
fight with my face to the white posts, 
not my back to them.” In accordance 
with this the victorious Browns stop 
short when they reach the boundary 
line and this puts an end to the war. 

The heroine, Marta, who teaches 
a sort of peace Sunday school in the 
midst of the debatable land, has the 
children repeat this admirably word- 
ed pledge: 

I will not be a coward. It is a coward 
who strikes first. A brave man even 
after he receives a blow tries to reason 
with his assailant, and does not strike 
back until he receives a second blow. I 
shall not let a burglar drive me from 
my house. If an enemy tries to take my 
land I shall appeal to his sense of jus- 
tice and reason with him, but if he then 
persists I shall fight for my home. If I 
am victorious I shall not try to take 
his land but to make the most of my 
own. I shall never cross a frontier to 
kill my fellowmen. 


* Nevertheless this same Marta, 
caught in the toils of the conflict, be- 
comes a decisive agent in the war 
and does not hesitate to send a hun- 
dred thousand men to certain de- 
struction for the purpose of bringing 
about a swift and sure peace. She is, 
however, no modernist Amazon, but 
uses the most ancient of feminine 
tactics, the same by which Judith 
saved Bethulia from the hosts of 
Holofernes; not a nice weapon, but 
then what weapon is? The three 
women in the book are as carefully 
differentiated as the numerous mas- 
culine characters. 






































THE MEANING OF MEDIATION 


COMMENT ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NIAGARA FALLS CONFER- 
ENCE BY DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH PEACE UNION 














N reply to your request for a 
message from me about a Media- 


tion Conference, it is hardly nec-° 


essary for me to say thet I am in en- 
tire sympathy with that method of 
procedure, not only for the adjust- 
ment of the questions at issue be- 
tween this country and Mexico, but 
in all national disputes. At the same 
time I recognize the fact that the 
Christian Church has a distinct work 
to do in creating public sentiment 
which will endorse and support and 
so make effective all such attempts 
to settle international disputes by 
arbitral’ procedure. This .s the dis- 
tinctive mission of the Church Peace 
Union. 
Rt. Rev. Davin H. Greer, S.T.D. 


Bishop of New York, President of the 
Church Peace Union 








The appearances of the three 
South American republics as medi- 
ators in the dispute between Mexico 
and the United States is an event 
of immeasurable significance and 
ushers in a new day in the politics 
of our Western World. Whatever 
may be the immediate outcome of 
the conference in regard to the prob- 
lem now on hand, the ultimate out- 
come will be for the progress and 
peace of the world: The gratitude 
of mankind is due the three repub- 
lics for taking the brave steps, and 
our own Government deserves the 
praise of all our people for accepting 
so promptly the proffered mediation. 

REV. CHARLES‘E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
ew York City 








The Mediation Conference is an 
outstanding sign of the progress the 
peace movement has made, from 
many points of view. Not only has 
the movement made mediation pos- 
sible by creating The Hague Con- 
ferences which authorized neutral 
nations to tender their services to 
nations at war or on the brink of 
war, but it is a sign of a new tem- 
per in the people. Mediation, like a 
marriage, requires an acceptance as 
well as an offer. The readiness with 
which the United States accepted the 
offer revealed a marked growth in 
the dislike of war and the desire for 
Christian and judicial methods in 
settling disputes. One of the finest 
outcomes of this mediation, if suc- 
cessful, wi!l be not simply the avoid- 
ance of this war, but the encourage- 
ment of other nations to follow this 
example. It will also strengthen Sec- 


retary Bryan’s treaties since they 
in substance cail for the thoro 
consideration by a commission, which 
is a sort of mediating body, of all 
subjects in dispute before hostilities 
are even considered. 


Rev. FREDERICK LYNCH 


Editor of “Christian Work and Evangelist,” 
Secretary of the Church Peace Union 








Every true friend of humanity 
must hope that the Mediation Con- 
ference will win complete success, 
averting war, and setting in motion 
forces that shall eventually bring 
about peace and order in Mexico. 
But even if it shall fail in its imme- 
diate purpose, it will have had these 
great values: 

1. It affords one more concrete in- 
stance of the appeal to reason rather 
than to force. Every such submission 
of a case to an international tribunal 
helps to bring the time when such 
submission shall be the recognized 
and customary method of procedure. 

2. It is a noble and striking expres- 
sion of Pan-Americanism. It will help 
to do away with the harmful no- 
tion that the United States is the 
“boss” of the Western Hemisphere. 
It will add to the influence of the 
South American republics in world- 
councils—an influence we may con- 
fidently rely on as making for inter- 
national peace. It is significant as a 
prophecy of a union of American re- 
publics in the interests of interna- 
tional justice and peace. 

3. It will have given a chance for 
the popular temper to cool. The 
American people will not be so ready 


to engage in war; and, if war must 


be, they will go into it more soberly, 
less excitedly, more set on obtaining 
justice, less insistent on their own 
rights, for the delay. 

These are gains not to be despised. 


Rev. WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL, D.D. 


Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York City 








The people of this country are op- 
posed utterly to a war with Mexico 
and are in entire sympathy with the 
purpose of the President to avoid a 
conflict. For that reason they ap- 
proved the offer of the A B C coun- 
tries to act as Mediators between the 
United States and Mexico, and the 
acceptance of the offer by the 
Administration. 

It is much to be desired that the 
Constitutionalists should be officially 
represented in the negotiations now 


going on at Niagara Falls and that 
an agreement be reached on some 
pacification plan which will not only 
secure peace between the United 
States and Mexico, but which will 
give Mexico a stable government. 
There are serious obstacles in the 
way of an agreement that will be ac- 
ceptable to the Mexican factions and 
ourselves. I hope that the American 
delegates will be instructed not to 
stand too much on mere technicalities 
and that they may be allowed a some- 
what free hand to straighten out 
the differences which have arisen. I 
am opposed to a meddling policy in 
the affairs of other nations whether 
on this continent or not. Such a pol- 
icy in previous years has made us 
unpopular, has involved us in unnec- 
essary difficulties and occasioned seri- 
ous embarrassment in numerous 
ways. 
HENRY WADE Rocers, LL.D. 


United States Circuit Judge, 
Second Judicial District 








The important fact is not so much 
what the Mediation Conference de- 
cides as that it should have been 
summoned. Its meeting is a guaran- 
tee of the friendship of the United 
States for the’southern republics. If 
possible it is even more important 
as a testimony to the growing belief 
that a nation’s honor can be main- 
tained by Christian principles better 
than by war. 


SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D. 


President of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ of America 








The whole Mexican affair is both 
witness and promise of a deepening 
world-consciousness. The almost uni- 
versal reluctance of our people to 
approach anything that looked like 
war, the lack of any sense of mar- 
tial exhilaration when war threat- 
ened, the patience of our President 
while under severe pressure from 
those who desired warlike pro- 
cedure, all bear witness to a new 
era in our international life. The 
unusual attitude of other world- 
powers in neglecting to seek advan- 
tage for themselves, and their ex- 
pressions of hopefulness for peace, 
were signs of the waning desire for 
national advantage or aggrandize- 
ment. Most significant of all was the 
clearly revealed desire of the three 
South American nations to be help- 
ful to a nation like our own, toward 
which hitherto they have held an at- 
titude of some suspicion. 
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The readiness of our own nation 
to accept such a proposal shows 
clearly that we have gotten beyond 
the law of the survival of the fittest 
in our international conscicusness. 
and that we have a sense of the 
higher law of the survival of the fit- 
test for the sake of the unfit. The 
same spirit seems to have continu- 
ously manifested itself in the media- 
tion conference, where we have had 
a revelation of the sincerity and the 
reality of the desire for peace thru 
good-will. While we earnestly hope 
for the immediately desired results 
from the conference, we shall have 
made great gain even were this at- 
tempt, the first of its kind in his- 
tory, to fall short of all that is im- 
mediately desired. 


Rev. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, D.D. 


Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 








Mediation is applied brotherhood. 
The Conference at Niagara Falls is 
an object lesson in religion. The 
A B C powers of South America 
have shamed the more pretentious 
Protestant powers of Europe and 
America. That this belated appeal 
to reason, this sober second thought, 
should stir the cynical distrust of so 
many shows us how low our national 
ideals are and how much need there 
is of education on lines that will 
eliminate war and introduce inter- 
national courts where the quarrels 
of nations, like those of individuals, 
can be settled by process of law 
rather than by the brutality of force. 


Rev. JENKIN Luioyp Jones, LL.D. 


Editor of “Unity,” Pastor of All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago 








I hesitate to express a positive 
opinion regarding the Mexican 
Mediation Conference, as there are 
factors in the problem which do 
not appear upon the surface and 
doubtless still other factors regard- 
ing which the mediators are better 
informed than any one else. I feel 
that the calling of the Conference 
was an eminently wise step. I only 
regret that it was not taken on the 
initiative of our own Government 
many months before, when the plan 
of seeking the advice of the leading 
South American governments was 
first proposed. The Conference will 
have abundantly justified itself even 
if it accomplishes nothing more than 
the temporary postponement of hos- 
tilities between the United States 
and Mexico. Anything that works 
for delay affords opportunity for 
peaceable settlement. I have large 
hope that the Conference will accom- 
vlish more than this and result in 
lasting peace, tho I could wish that 


I had more adequate grounds for this 
hope. Certainly Christian people 
should pray earnestly that a wise 
and just solution of the problem may 
be found without the iniquity of war 
with a neighboring nation with 
which we desire most heartily to be 
at peace. 


Rev. ARTHUR J. Brown, D.D. 


Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Chure 








The terrible war between Russia 
and Japan, one of the bloodiest and 
costliest wars of modern times, was 
brought to an end in 1905 at Kittery 
Navy Yard, in the state of Maine, 
thru the good offices of the United 
States. At the present moment we 
have the right to expect that the 
long trouble between the United 
States and Mexico, which so recently 
threatened war, will be speedily 
brought to an end at Niagara Falls, 
thru the good offices of Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile. It is a consum- 
mation to be devoutly grateful for, 
in general and in particular. There 
are three things to be grateful for, 
significant and memorable things, in 
connection with a chapter which has 
been crowded with menace and 
alarm. 

The first thing is that thruout the 
whole perplexing and anxious period, 
when at times war seemed not im- 
possible, and indeed seemed immi- 
nent, there has been no considerable 
jingoism or war fever among our 
people. The responsible and respecta- 
ble agencies of public opinion kept 
their heads and were sober, conserva- 
tive and helpful. It is fortifying to 
remember how almost unanimously 
true this was of the newspapers of 
large influence. The moment the 
people found themselves and found 
their tongues after their sur- 
prize over the pitiful Tampico in- 
cident, they began from all over the 
country to pour in their resolutions 
to Washington, almost all couched in 
the words of self-control, wisdom, 
decision, earnestness and real states- 
manship; and these words were 
stoutly reinforced by the great vol- 
ume of commendation which imme- 
diately followed the proposal of me- 
diation by the South American gov- 
ernments. This was the true voice of 
the country; and it was distinctly on 
the lines of the peace education which 
has gone on so devotedly and per- 
sistently among us during the fifteen 
years following the summoning of 
the First Hague Conference. What 
we have seen is a remarkable wit- 
ness to the power of this pervasive 
peace teaching. 

The second thing to rejoice in is 
the witness of this mediation and its 


success, which now seems assured, to 
the virtue of the new Hague ma- 
chinery itself. Fifteen years ago such 
a solution of such a problem would 
not have been possible; but the action 
at The Hague in 1899, not only en- 
couraging parties to a dispute to have 
recourse to the good offices of friend- 
ly powers, but prompting the initia- 
tive of such friendly powers, even 


.during hostilities, opened a hopeful 


new era in international life. Kittery 
Navy Yard bore testimony to its vir- 
tue, and now Niagara Falls bears 
witness; as the happy solution of the 
Dogger Bank affair, so vastly more 
serious than our Tampico problem, 
bore witness to the virtue of a sim- 
ilar Hague provision. 

The third thing to be grateful for 
—we have all said it often, but can- 
not say it too often—is the fact that 
these Mediators are our South Amer- 
ican brethren. Our entrustment of 
our case to their hands was the posi- 
tive pledge of our disinterested- 
ness in our dealings with our Mexi- 
can neighbors. It was the opening of 
a new chapter in our relations with 
South America, a chapter of real 
neighborliness and partnership in- 
stead of the old chapter which 
smacked so offensively of sponsor- 
ship, superiority and arrogance. 


EpWIN D. MEapD 
Secretary of the World Peace Foundation 








Mediation even if it should fail to 
accomplish all that is expected of it 
has been a good thing in every way. 
It has shown South Americans— 
who needed to be shown—that the 
United States is in no hurry to take 
advantage of the Mexicans, but on 
the contrary would gladly find a way 
with peace and dignity to secure the 
prosperity and integrity of- our 
southern neighbor republic. Above 
all, it has made a beginning of soli- 
darity of feeling among the impor- 
tant republics of this continent that 
will continue to do much to alleviate 
the suspicions of the past. It has 
worked for the cause of world peace 
by showing that time is an impor- 
tant element and that delay serves to 
cool national feelings and leave room 
for reason. The proposition to delay 
every declaration of war for a year 
until all other means of settlement 
of the difficulty between nations have 
been tried would do more than any- 
thing else to put an end to war. 


JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., LL.D. 
New York City 








The Mediation Conference opens 
the way for a settlement of Mexico’s 
problem, but it means far more; it 
means a new relation of American 
republics to one another, a new 
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Anglo-Saxon respect for Latin, a 
new interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, a new era on the Western 
Continent. The Mediation Confer- 
ence, if supported by public senti- 
ment, may develop into an _all- 
American inter-republican court—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
To support the conference in every 
possible way is visibly to advance 
the kingdom of peace and righteous- 
ness on the Western Continent. 

Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D. 


President of Brown University 








If the present plan of mediation 
proves a success in this crisis it 
must inevitably result in a new 
era of friendship and codperation be- 
tween all American republics and in 
the establishment of permanent 
peace between all nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. If it fails and 
the United States is compelled to in- 
vade Mexico the result must be ulti- 
mate annexation, which means not 
only that our republic will be pois- 
oned from within by the hatred of 
our fellow citizens, the Mexicans, but 
will also be regarded with increased 
suspicion and animosity by all Amer- 
ican republics. Successful mediation 
means a long step in advance. Fail- 
ure means disaster. 


Rev. FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D. 


Pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
ew York City 








Time is the essence of peace. The 
A B C Mediators should cling to 
every possibility for time-extension 
in order to permit the situation in 
Mexico to unravel by natural evolu- 
tion. That the United States should 
undertake a war, which is bound to 
offer up the flower of our country 
and leave a trail of sorrow at home, 
as well as in the path of battle, 
seems too terrible. There is no clear 
principle involved which could war- 
rant this great sacrifice. Persistent 
patience spells patriotism at this 
moment, if ever in our history. 

Blest be the peacemakers in their 
holy task. 


Marcus M. Marks 


President of the Borough of Manhattan, 
ew York City 








The United States ought not to 
allow itself to have any grievance 
against Mexico which it cannot 
settle by peaceable measures either 
directly or by mediation. There 
ought to be no troubles of any 
kind between the nations of North 
and South America which cannot 
be so settled. The success of the 
present Mediation Conference would 
confirm this principle. But it may 
do more. The real issue is not be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 
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We have nothing but sympathy 
and good will for Mexico and sin- 
cere concern for her prosperity and 
progress. The real conflict is with- 
in Mexico. She needs to be unified 
and helped. If the Mediation Con- 
ference can do this it will have done 
a great service, however problemat- 
ical the ultimate effect of the prece- 
dent may be, and it may then awaken 
us also to our long neglected duty. 
Years ago we should have taken such 
adequate, friendly measures to assist 
Mexico in her educational and re- 
ligious life as would have saved her 
from the unhappy conditions under 
which she suffers today. Shall we be 
wise enough to give this help now? 
Rosert E. Speer, D.D. 


Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church 








The Mediation Conference was 
happy in its conception and ready 
acceptance and reasonable progress, 
in view of the three parties involved 
in the solution. The Constitutional- 
ists cannot be ignored in view of 
their growing strength since the 
death of Madero, whom they repre- 
sent and seek to avenge. Unless 
wise pacification comes of the Media- 
tion Conference we may apprehend 
two Mexicos—the northern largely 
Americanized and homogeneous, the 
southern’ representing backward 
Mexico, largely Indian and hetero- 
geneous. Mexico can never be the 
same as before the struggle which 
overthrew Diaz, who’doubtless under- 
estimated the passion for self-gov- 
crument which had seized even the 
illiterate, despite the small per cent 
of literates. 


BisHoP EuGENE R. HEeNprrx, D.D. 


Former President of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 








The dark cloud of war gathering 
over Vera Cruz suddenly was illum- 
ined and at least temporarily dis- 
pelled by the welcome announcement 
of mediation proposed by the three 
great sister republics in South 
America. The Sun of Righteousness 
indeed has arisen with healing in 
His wings. May it surely be for the 
healing of the nations. 

Whatever the outcome, nothing. 
could have been more opportune or ~ 
more acceptable. Our acceptance of 
the A B C proffer of mediation 
served, without apparent peril to the 
Monroe Doctrine, cherished, tho dis- 
torted, by many patriotic Americans, 
to assure our friendly disposition 
toward them, as well as to all our 
southern neighbors, which in itself 
was an achievement of primary im- 
portance. Mediation offered under 
these Latin American flags assumed 
the guise most likely to relieve Mex- 
ico and Mexicans from distrust of 
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our ultimate purpose and to induce 
belief in our willingness to invoke 
and to abide by principles of justice 
interpreted not merely by ourselves 
but by kindred peoples of their own 
traditions. 

The subsequent proceedings have 
advanced and improved the first con- 
ditions. The final event can be hoped 
for, tho as yet it cannot be foretold. 
In the words of the great Washing- 
ton, it can be left in the hands of God. 

President Wilson and Secretary 
Bryan, and all who have contributed 
to this wonderful parley, are entitled 
to our grateful appreciation. 


Francis LYNDE Stetson, LL.D. 
New York City 








I regard the Mediation Conference 
as one of the most auspicious signs 
of modern progress. It very probably 
will prove a happy solution of the 
problem which threatened to involve 
us in an unjustifiable and calamitous 
war with Mexico. 

But far more than that, it sets the 
example of settling international dif- 
ficulties by arbitration. This is in 
harmony with that Christian spirit 
which, chiefly thru the influence of 
the churches, is beginning more and 
more markedly to assert itself in 
modern diplomacy. 

If, too, as indications now promise, 
the conference agrees upon a work- 
able scheme for the pacification of 
unhappy Mexico, its success will be 
all the more memorable. 

Rev. JUNIuS B. REMENSNYDER, D.D. 


Chairman of the Committee on Peace and Arbi- 
tration of the Federal Council of Churches 








War is wrong. The principles of 
force belong to another age. The 
hour of mediation has struck. Refu- 
sal to submit differences to media- 
tion is an insult to education, civili- 
zation and religion. Common decency 
requires individuals to adjust their 
differences by friendly arbitration or 
civil courts. What are nations but 
companies of individuals? The double 
standard is an abnormal thing, which 
should make every civilized man 
ashamed to think himself a party to 
it. What is right and decent for the 
individual is right and decent for 
the nation. Intellect is prostituted 
when its strength is given to arma- 
ment designs for the wholesale mur- 
der of our brothers rather than for 
the saving of life and the making of 
peace among those whose grievances 
stir up strife. The day of the brute 
is in the past. This hour calls man- 
hood to the front and asks reason 
and judgment to sit in council for 
the adjusting of every difference. 

Rev. Peter AINSLIE, D.D. 


President of the Commission on Christian Union 
._ Of the Disciples of Christ 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend. 


New York, June 9, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2% from the current earn- 
ings for the quarter ending March 31, 1914, pay- 
able June 30, 1914, to stockholders of record June 


19, 1914 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Common Stock Dividend. 
New York, June 9, 1914. 














The Board of Directors have this day declared | 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% from the current | 


earnings for the quarter ending March 31, 1914, 
payable June 30, 1914, to stockholders of record 
June 19, 1914. 

HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 20, 1914. 
The Board of Directors of The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works has declared the regular semi-an- 
noal dividend of Three and One-half (3%) Per 
Cent. on the Preferred Capital Stock, and a divi- 
dend of Ove (1) Per Cent. on the Common Cap- 
ital Stock, payable July 1, 1914, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business June 13, 1914. 

WILLIAM de KRAFFT, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn., June 15, 1914. 
Coupons No, 23 of the Debenture Bonds of this 
Company, due July 1, 1914, will be paid on and 
after that date on presentation at the American 
Exchange National Bank, ,128 Broadway, New 


York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
New York, June 10, 1914. 
A Quarterly Dividend of One and One-quarter 
per cent. (14%), on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared payable July 15, 1914, 
at the office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 19, 1914. 
For the purpose of a Special Meeting of the 
Stockholders of this Company, which will be held 
July 20, 1914, the stock transfer books will be 
closed at 3 p. m., June 19, 1914, and reopened 
at 1p. m., July 20, 1014. 
EDWARD L, ROSSITER, ‘Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


lith Ave. and 26th St., N. Y. C., June 10, 1914. 

The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator 
Company has this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share upon the Preferred Stock 
and also a quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share 
upon the Common Stock of the Company, both 
payable at this office on July 15, 1914, to the 
Preferred and Common Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 30, 1014. 


W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 

















a quarterly dividend of 14% (37% cents per | 


share) on the Preferred capital stock and a divi- 
dend of 2% (50 cents per share) on the Common 
capital stock, both payable July 6, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 16, 
14. L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 








THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St., N. Y 
126TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


June 9, 1914. 
The Trustees of this Institution have 
declared interest (by the rules entitled 
thereto) at the rate of EE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums not exceeding $3,000 remain- 
ing on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 3oth inst., pay- 

able on or after July 20, 1914. 

Deposits made on or before July 1o, 
1914, draw interest from July 1, 1914. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


CONSTANT M. BIRD, Secretary. 
ARTHUR STILES, Asst. Secty. 
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THE GREAT CROPS 


Harvesters are now beginning to 
take from the fields the greatest, by far 
the greatest, crop of wheat ever seen 
in the United States. The Govern- 
ment’s report for May has been con- 
firmed by the report for June, and now 
we have estimates for the spring wheat 
as well as for the yield from winter- 
sown plants. Winter wheat’s condition, 
92.7, against a ten years’ average of a 
little more than 80, with an increase of 
8,500,000 acres, indicates a crop of 638,- 
000,000 bushels, a quantity exceeding 
the entire yield (winter and spring) in 
five of the last ten years. In the spring 
wheat fields of the Northwest, a condi- 
tion of 95.5 (against a ten years’ aver- 
age of 93.6), altho the acreage has been 
reduced, points to a crop of 262,000,000 
bushels, or 26,000,000 more than the 
yield last year. 

Adding the two, we have a total of 
900,000,000 bushels, which exceeds by 
137,000,000 the greatest of crops har- 
vested in past years. In order that the 
size of this crop may be realized by 
comparison, we set forth below the 
yields of the last decade: 


WHEAT CROPS 





1914....... 900,000,000 683,349,000 
763,380,000 . - 664,600,000 
730,267,000 . --634,087,000 
621,338,000 - 735,260,000 
635,121,000 692,979,000 





Winter wheat is safe, for the har- 
vesting has begun. The crop can suffer 
only from rain or by reason of a lack 
of men in the fields. Kansas alone needs 
42,000 workmen in addition to the nor- 
mal home supply, and 40,000 more are 
required in Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma. State Labor Commissioners 
and farmers’ organizations have been 
striving to procure the help for which 
there is this imperative demand, and 
they have been assisted by the Secreta- 
| ries of Labor and Agriculture, at Wash- 
| ington. 

Reports concerning other crops, cotton 
excepted, are favorable, owing to the 
high condition of the growing plants. 
There is promise of 1,216,000,000 
bushels of oats (last year’s yield was 
1,121,000,000, and of 206,000,000 bush- 
els of barley, against last year’s 178,- 
000,000. The crop of rye will exceed last 
year’s by 5,000,000 bushels, or about 12 
per cent. But the yield of cotton will 
fall below the average of recent years. 
The Government’s report shows a con- 
dition of only 74.3, and these are the 
lowest figures for corresponding dates 
in seven years, the average for the last 
decade having been 80.4. The growing 
plants have suffered this year in Texas, 
on account of prolonged rains, and on 
the Atlantic coast drought has almost 
blighted them. An advance of prices on 








| the cotton exchanges has been caused 
| by the Government’s figures. 
It may reasonably be expected that 


the extraordinary crops of grain will 
promote prosperity and compel a re- 
vival of business activity. Prices have 
not declined, there is a good demand 
abroad, the export movement will be a 
large one, and railroad traffic will: be 
increased. For their wheat alone the 
farmers in five winter wheat states will 
receive about $250,000,000. Kansas has 
148,000,000 bushels. The favorable ef- 
fect will be both local and general. 
Thruout the entire country the stimu- 
lating influence of this agricultural 
abundance will be exerted. 


THE INCOME TAXES 


It appears that the sum to be realized 
by the Government from the personal 
income tax was largely overestimated. 
Assessments against corporations under 
the income tax law are between $43,- 
000,000 and $44,000,000, or about 
$2,000,000 in excess of the estimate, but 
assessments against individuals thus 
far amount to only $30,375,000. It was 
estimated by the Treasury Department 
at the time of the enactment of the lav’ 
that the personal tax would be abou«. 
$54,000,000. Secretary McAdoo now 
says that the assessments are less than 
this sum by $23,250,000. The result sug- 
gests to him evasion of the statute. He 
is convinced, he says, that many who 
ought to pay have failed to make re- 
turns, and that inaccurate returns have 
been made by others. There is to be an 
inquiry as to all evasions of the statute, 
and he expects that a large additional 
sum will be collected. 

While there may have been evasions, 
or failures to obey the requirements of 
the law, it quite probable that the esti- 
mate of the taxes to be paid by owners 
of very large fortunes was excessive, 
because the fortunes themselves, as to 
which there had been no official inves- 
tigation and appraisal, were overesti- 
mated. 








It is expected that butter and eggs 
from Siberia will soon be sold in Amer- 
ican markets. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company. 
preferred, quarterly, 2 per cent; common, quuar- 
terly, 1% per cent, both payable June 30. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, preferred. 
semi-annual, 3% per cent; common, 1 per cent, 
both payable July 1. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution, semi- 
annual, 3% per cent per annum, peyable on 
and after July 20. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable 
July 15. 

Niagara Falls Power Company, $2 per share, 
payable on and after July 15. 

Otis Elevator Company, preferred, quarterly, 
$1.50 per share, common, $1.25 per share, both 
payable July 15. 

Remington Typewriter Company, first pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent; second preferred, 
2 per cent, both payable July 1. 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable July 15. 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, common, 2 per 
cent, both payable July 6. 
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THINGS INTERNATIONAL 


“Civilism” is the word Norman An- 
gell has coined as the antithesis of mili- 
tarism. 

The Japanese House of Peers has re- 
duced this year’s naval estimate by 70,- 
000,000 yen. 

It now looks as tho the third Hague 
Conference would be postponed till 1916 
or even 1917. 


The Republic of Colombia has estab- 
lished in the Riggs Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a bureau of information. 


Foreign claims for compensation aris- 
ing out of damage done during the Chi- 
nese revolution will be settled by The 
Hague Tribunal. 


Sefior Alevieri Lima, one of Brazil’s 
greatest statesmen, has been invited to 
act as the next South American ex- 
change lecturer at Harvard. 


The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America has gppointed a dis- 
tinguished commission to make a thoro 
study of the Oriental question. 


An international congress of sur- 
geons will meet in London in July, and 
one of physicians in Paris soon after, 
so timed that visitors may attend both. 

Edinburgh will be the scene next Sep- 
tember of a conference of men inter- 
ested in the science of the weather. 
They should have chosen November for 
a real example of the Scotch climate. 


Wong Chung-hui, a Yale graduate, 
and Wu Chao-sheu, son of Wu Ting- 
fang, the former Chinese Minister at 
Washington, are now engaged in codi- 
fying the laws of China. 

The Carnegie Endowment has just 
issued a report on the teaching of in- 
ternational law in American educa: 
tional institutions. One hundred and 
forty-four colleges and universities give 
courses in international law. 


An international meeting of ophthal- 
mologists is to assemble in August at 
St. Petersburg. Many of the most emi- 
nent in this profession are Jews, but 
the hospitality of the Czar’s capital will 
not discriminate against members of 
that faith. 


The mathematicians of the world pro- 
pose shortly to celebrate at Edinburgh 
the publication in 1614 of John Na- 
pier’s work on logarithms, which was a 
momentous event. Murchiston Castle, 
where Napier lived, will be the scene 
of one or more sessions of the congress. 


There are 2084 foreign students reg- 
istered in American universities and 
colleges. Of these 42.2 per cent come 
from Asia, 27.4 per cent from North 
America, 19.2 per cent from Europe, 7 
per cent from South America, 2.4 per 
cent from Australasia, and 1.8 per cent 
from Africa. 


The National Peace Council of Lon- 
don is leaving no stone unturned to 
awaken public opinion as to the neces- 
sity of England taking the initiative in 
the matter of the reduction of arma- 
ments. Already a monster appeal signed 
by hundreds of public bodies and dis- 
tinguished men thruout the kingdom is 
being prepared for submission to the 
Prime Minister. 








Will You believe 


EAD this letter from America’s 
greatest living naturalist—one 
of the many hundreds written 
by distinguished authors, statesmen, 
clergymen and scientists who have 
wished to tell the world what the 
food-tonic Sanatogen has done for 
them. These letters have the ring of 
sincerity because they are the grateful 
letters of active workers in many pro- 
fessions who, after suffering the strain 
of nervous exhaustion, have felt the 
lifting, nourishing, reconstructive in- 
fluence of Sanatogen. 
Even more impressive are the letters 


Send for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—“Health in_ the 
Making.” Written in his attractive manner and filled with his 

philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, 
health and contentment. It will be sent free for the asking, 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26-R Irving P1., New York 
Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


shrew 


John Burroughs? 


from over 19,000 practicing physicians 
—conservative scientific men who 
haveprescribed Sanatogen and, watch- 
ing its effects in rebuilding and 
strengthening men and women who 
were ‘run down,”’ have with this full 
knowledge praised its power to help. 

Should you not believe that this 
help for which so many of the world’s 
active workers are grateful may be a 
blessing to you ? 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in 
three sizes, 


from $1.00. 





Mr.Burroughs writes: 


“T am sure I have been 
greatly benefitted by 
Sanatogen. My sleep is 
50 percent, better than 
it was one year ago, and 
my mind and strength 
are much improved,” 

















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 60. 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 


capital stock of this Company has been declared 

payable July 15, 1914, at the office of the Treas- 

urer, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business June 

26, 1914. CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 

% ductive farms in the State of % 
Mcntana, conceded to be the 


premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States. 
We have just received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 
The Banking Corporation of Montana 
Paid in Capital, $500.000.00 

P.O. Box D, Helena, Montana 








Our First Farm Mortgages 


are secured by improved, pro- 


























OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 
15 Broad Street, New York, June 2, 1914. 
At a meeting of the Board of irectors of this 
Company held on the 2nd day of June, 1914, a 
dividend of $2 per share was declared on the cap- 
ital stock of this Company, payable on and after 
the 15th day of July, 1914. to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 30th day of 
June, 1914. F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 
The Directors of this Company have declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent. (1%%) on the First Preferred stock. and 
a quarterly dividend of two per cent. (2%) on 
the Second Preferred stock, payable July 1, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 18, 1914. 
GEORGE K. GILLULY, Secretary. 


6% v0 8 FIRST MORTGAGES ON 


SOUTHERN REAL ESTATE 
- Je 





Absolutely safe. Let me show 
you. Ask for list. 
PETREE 


Court House. Russellville, Ala 
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Cool, Restful Sleep 


in Summer at 
Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 
The Altitude Makes It Cool 


Absolutely Fireproof: Open All 
Year 





The air is coot and bracing 
during the hot summer months 
in the mountains of Western 


North Carolina. 


At Grove Park Inn there’s 
‘rest, comfort and wholesome . 
ness. It's an old-fashioned 
Inn—walls five feet thick of 
ranite boulders. Water 
ae the slopes of highest 
mountain east of the Rockies; 
milk and cream supplied ex- 
clusively by Biltmore Dairies 
on estate of George W. 


Vanderbilt. 
Finest golf links in the South 
adjoin hotel. No mosquitoes. 


Rates 


Write for literature. 


$5.00 a day up. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Sunset Mountain Asheville, N. C. 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which Is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
® man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 




















FAMILY COTTAGE AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Located in the best summer residence section of Chautauqua, 
New York. Corner plot beautifully planted with shrubbery 
and native flora. Open space on three sides, views of grove 
and lake. Tasteful interior decoration. Amply furnished for 
housekeeping. Natural gas in kitchen. First floor bath. 
Living and dining room open on veranda Three double bed- 
rooms, two sleeping porches, bath on second floor. Servants’ 
quarters third floor. Immediate possession. Rent $450 or for 
sale. Address The Independent, or Box 452 Chautauqua, N.Y. 




















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















REGISTRATION OF SICKNESS 

In an effort to interest the life insur- 
ance companies of the country, number- 
ing now more than two hundred, in the 
movement having for its object the in- 
auguration_in all the states of a com 
prehensive system of reporting sickness 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
recently addrest the bi-monthly meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, describing the proposed sys- 
tem in detail and urging the members to 
support the Model Bill prepared by the 
Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Authorities in conjunction with 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice. 

It must*be admitted that to reduce 
the economic loss is to decrease the so- 
cial loss, including the amelioration of 
physical suffering, diminishing depend- 
ency and kindred ills consequent upon 
preventable sickness. Thru this system 
much can be done in the way of arrest- 
ing a tendency toward deterioration in 
the standard of family and community 
life. 

The interest which life insurance 
companies should have in a movement 
of this sort is obvious. As Dr. Dublin 
points out, they are seriously affected 
by illness among their policyholders. 
“Not only are the diseases to which we 
have referred,” says he, “the cause of 
a large part of the mortality for which 
claims are paid, but perhaps equally 
important, they are the prime factors 
in bringing about those economic dis- 
turbances of the budgets of policyhold- 
ers which so largely determine the can- 
cellation of insurance. No one knows 
how much of the lapse waste is due to 
sickness. . . . With the more complete 
control of morbidity which would fol- 
low upon the enactment of the measure 
suggested, our insurance business and 
hosts of other social activities would at 
once show healthy improvement.” 

Much attention has been given to 
measures aimed at a reduction of the 
general mortality rate. Substantial 
progress has been made in popular hy- 
giene and sanitation. Deaths from 
smallpox, tuberculosis, typhoid and in- 
fectious infantile diseases have been re- 
duced. But illness of a general charac- 
ter, much of it preventable, has re- 
ceived little attention. Indeed, says Dr. 
Dublin, there are those with some au- 
thority who maintain that sickness has 
actually increased, altho the death rate 
has decreased. He is of the opinion that 
sickness is socially more important than 
deaths and, therefore, methods for con- 
trolling it become imperative. The state 
must record all cases of preventable 
sickness and thus lay the foundation for 
efficient sanitary administration. _ 

The health departments of all the 
states are constantly hampered in their 
work by lack of money. In a nation 


which squanders so many hundreds of 
millions a year for liquor, tobacco, ex- 
travagant clothing and gew-gaws of one 
sort and another, this delinquency is a 
stain. 

Professor Irving Fisher of Yale has 
estimated that about 3,000,000 people 
are seriously ill simultaneously in this 
country, one-half of them victims of 
preventable diseases. He estimates the 
economic loss at $500,000,000 annually 
in wages and as much more in doctors’ 
fees, drugs and other necessary medical 
accessories. But as Dr. Dublin observes, 
“it is obviously impossible to make any 
estimate which will approximate the 
truth in view of the total absence of re- 
liable information. In fact, there are no 
records of illness in this country except- 
ing the fragmentary reports of a few 
states and some corporations. Whatever 
be the exact amount of loss sustained 
thru sickness, effective registration will 
help materially to reduce it and will 
thus yield a big return to the communi- 
ties on the relatively small investment 
required.” 








The Journal of Commerce estimate of 
the fire losses of the United States and 
Canada for May, 1914, is $15,507,800 
as against $17,225,850 for May, 1913. 

The Attorney-General of Texas in a 
recent opinion holds that the State Fire 
Insurance Commission has exclusive 
power to fix maximum fire insurance 
rates in that state, and that companies 
may not write risks at any higher or 
lower rates than those thus made. The 
infection of price-making by the state 
is spreading. 

During the first twenty months of its 
existence the Massachusetts Employees’ 
Insurance Association received a total 
of $1,378,606 premiums and a total in- 
come of $1,412,923. Its assets (March 
1, 1914) were $826,409; liabilities, 
$597,688; net surplus, $228,720. Its in- 
curred losses were $426,379, equaling 
40.06 per cent. of its earned premiums. 
The total expenses were 21.61 per cent. 
Dividends to members aggregated $216,- 
904 or 20.38 per cent of earned pre- 
miums. 

The New York Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission, the administrators of 
the compensation law which becomes ef- 
fective July 1, has promulgated a rule 
for the guidance of employers who will 
carry their own liability risks. All such 
will be required to deposit with the 
commission a sum equal to the aggre- 
gate premiums for six months calculat- 
ed at the rates prescribed by the State 
Insurance fund, but in no case shall the 
amount so deposited be less than $5,000. 
The deposit shall not be permitted to 
fall below the minimum fixed. Compen- 
sation incurred for injuries to workmen, 
when ascertained, must be paid in to 
the commission, thus preserving the de- 
posit intact. 
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STRANGE RACES 


What was the shape of the original 
tobacco pipe? On the plains it was 
would seem that it was originally sim- 
ply a straight tube, generally made of 
soapstone; while curved pipes came 
from the eastern districts and were 
possibly imitated from the curved pipes 
which the white men evolved, soon after 
they discovered the charms of tobacco. 


Captain Rawling found, among other 
strange things in New Guinea, a race 
of pygmies among the hills, who very 
closely resemble the dark pygmy races 
of the Philippines, of the interior of the 
Malay peninsula, and the Andaman 
islands. These are fragments of a once 
widely distributed race, now driven to 
remote fastnesses of the impenetrable 
tropical forests. These New Guinea 
pgymies are in every way well formed 
and normal except for their small size, 
between four and five feet high. 


A curious story comes from the peo- 
ples of the Niger. A very rich man 
died, leaving the vast fortune, for Ni- 
geria, of 20,001 cowries. It fell to the 
lot of the king to divide them among 
three sons and he was at his wits’ end 
to know what to do with the one cowrie. 
A wizard was called in, who gained 
boundless credit by doling out the cow- 
ries one by one, until only six re- 
mained. These he divided into three lots 
of two each and gave a lot to each son. 
The king to this day attributes this 
very satisfactory outcome to conjuring. 


When guests arrive at a Seminole 
camp in the Everglades of Florida, if 
they are permitted to land, they are 
taken to the dining hall. Women timidly 
bring pots of steaming corn-meal, tur- 
tle meat, or venison, and set them on 
the platform on which hosts and guests 
alike squat on their heels. If there are 
several guests, the most important 
among them eats first, then the oldest 
Seminole, then the second guest, then 
the second in rank or age among the 
Seminoles, and so on, like a game of 
battledore. Each one dips into the com- 
mon kettle with the common spoon, 
usually a huge wooden ladle. 


Colonel Church is responsible for a 
very curious suggestion concerning the 
South American aboriginal races: that 
these races were already there when 
the South American continent was cut 
in two, divided into an eastern and a 
western half by a chain of huge lakes 
running from north to south thru the 
center of the continent. Of these Lake 
Titicaca is a remnant. The present dis- 
tribution of South American races, he 
thinks, was determined by the presence 
of this great chain of lakes; the Caribs, 
for instance, spreading along the east- 
ern side of the great lakes, from far 
south to the Caribbean Sea, which still 
bears their name, and even invading 
the West Indian islands. There is also 
the suggestion that the strange race of 
Patagonians came from Australia or 
Africa by a now vanished land connec- 
tion, by way of the Antarctic continent. 


The Secret of Health 
is not Getting Well— 
but Keeping Well 


The thing that is bringing down the 
American death rate is not better 
treatment of disease—but better pre- 
vention of disease. 


Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Uremia, 
Hardening of the Arteries, Apoplexy, 
Cystitis, various Heart Diseases, and 
most of the complications of the or- 
gans involved, announce their coming 
in the urine, ‘long before other symp- 
toms appear. 


Safeguard Your Health 


by having your urine examined at reg- 
ular intervals, 


We do not diagnose, prescribe or treat 
any diseases. But we do keep such 
careful watch of your physical condi- 
tion, through regular microscopical and 
chemical urine analysis, that we can 
warn you of approaching trouble be- 
fore it becomes serious. 

Practically no disease can be present 
in the body without being indicated in 
the urine. And many otherwise in- 
curable diseases can be warded off if 
discovered at an early stage. 


Let us help your .physician to keep 
you well. Use our services while you 
are well, so that you can stay well. 
Write for description of our methods 
andterms. Tomorrow may be too late! 


American Analytical Laboratory 
Incorporated 


Dept. A Consumers Bldg., Chicago 








Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of.............. 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 

BO GOREGE. cccvcceccecesese 

Of which there have been re- 


282, 298,429.80 
141,567,550.30 


89,740,400.00 


GEE 6 c0ntbede0 e002 enend 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
CE Ti x6: 5-6:0009005200508 7,243,060.00 


Interest paid on certificates 
AMOUNTS tO... 2. eee ceeeeeee 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
amounted t0.......65ee00- 13, 259,024.16 
The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued 


22,585,640. 25 


subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 

















tion accidents $810,668.00. 


every kind of accident. 


It may be your turn soon. 


A OTTTTAUT van tt a Mutt 
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. When Less than Seven Cents a Day will secure an sacialie’ policy 
paying from. $5,000 to $15,000 for déath and dismemberment: and $25 to 
$50 a week for total disability, you cannot afford to be without an acci- 
dent policy protecting you and your family ‘ every day in the. 1: from 
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|  Watation’ Aecidents = 
° yu NEED accident insurance the year ’round. Accidents are most 
numerous in the vacation period because you are most actively 
Traveling by Land and Water, Automobiling, 
Living in Hotels, Driving, Boating, Fishing, ° 
Hunting, Golfing, etc. , 
In 1913, The Travelers Insuran¢e Company paid for Travel andl Vaca- 


Mi Mn nn nen OO 


Ten per cent. of all deaths are due to accident, og one in every: sight 
policyholders is injured each year, 


MORAL: Insure in’ The TRAVELERS 
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The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send particulars regarding Accident Insurance. 


Independent H TEAR OFF 


My name, address, occupation and date of birth are below: 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO 
SPEND YOUR SUMMER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 

The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hutels everywhere. Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 
and Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to 


INFORMATION 


THE INDEPENDENT - - - Publishers Building, New York 


Give me information— 
About 








Name 


Address 




















EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Five tours via Azores, = eg eh ,~ —— 
il i and July. 16th year: oures. al 
Sirindon Fours, 210E. breston t,, Baltimore, Md. 


Ocean 
Trips 


NOVA SCOTIA CAPE BRETON PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND NEWFOUNDLAND 
An ideal vacation resort—Wonderful climate—Superb scenery 
You don’t know the enchanting way to this Summer Land un- 
less you have taken the all water route from Boston, as the 
voyage down the romantic coast of Nova Scotia is one of the 
great short trips of the world. The magnificent new SS. 
“Evangeline,” the finest fitted and most luxurious ship in the 
~ Atlantic Coastwise trade, sails every Tuesday for Halifax, 
Hawkesbury and Charlottetown; SS. “Halifax” Saturdays till July rst then Wednesdays and 


S ays, 
aturday SEND STAMP FOR BOOKLETS 


F. W. BEDELL, Agent, 72 Commercial Wharf, Boston 


OCEAN TRAVEL “DE LUXE” 


When planning your trip to Europe remember 
the new ALLAN LINE steamers 








78 DAY eal fone 7 


Also July 4. A few vacancies. C. A. TURRELL, 
Prof. of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON, 























“Alsatian” and “Calgarian” 
and Picturesque St. Lawrence 
will add vastly to the enjoyment and pleasure of your trip. 


Magnificent River Trip—Less than 3} Days Open Sea 
Most Luxurious Accommodations—Excellent Cuisine 


LARGEST STEAMERS FROM CANADA 





For reservations, tickets, etc. apply Local Agents or 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents, MONTREAL 























THE NEW BOOKS 











FOR THE NEW CITY 

Another study from the Russell Sage 
Foundation, for the making of earth 
more habitable. Mr. Lawrence Veiller, 
who is an acknowledged authority on 
questions relating to tenements and 
housing, discusses in A Model Housing 
Law several matters that are of im- 
portance to the builder, owners and 
lawyers as well as to those who have to 
live in city houses. Sixteen housing evils 
are described in a chapter on housing 
reform thru legislation. The bulk of the 
book is occupied by a model housing 
law, with suggestions as to modifica- 
tions necessary under various condi- 
tions, and explanations of the reasons 
for some of the provisions. There are 
eighty diagrams illustrating arrange- 
ment of houses on lots, plans of tene- 
ments, sanitary provisions, etc. Mr. 
Veiller approves of the British restric- 
tion of the depth of lots, making pos- 
sible the ideal provision that residences 
shall never be more than two rooms 
deep; but he fears that the constitu- 
tional bar to modifying property rights 
will make this ideal unattainable in 
this country. 


New York: Survey Associates. $2 


THE CITY AND THE CITIZEN 
Interpretations and Forecasts, by 
Victor Branford, is a collection of chap- 
ters, most of which have done duty as 
addresses before women’s clubs, better- 
ment asociations, workingmen students 
and home reading unions. But it has 
the inspiration and the stimulus of the 
true preacher, and it is richly endowed 
with hope and high ideals. Mr. Bran- 
ford has evidently adopted, as the basis 
of his sociological theories, the dictum 
of Aristotle, that “man (including 
woman) is born to be a citizen.” The 
perfect citizen is “the one who, arising 
out of the people, comes into the ex- 
perience and meaning of day’s work, 
but receives also the heritage of play, 
of art and culture, of religion and pub- 
lic service from the other civic groups.” 
For the evolution of this perfect citi- 
zen he looks to the eugenist, the edu- 

cator and the sociologist. 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York. $2.50. 


THE HEART’S DESIRE 

The age-long conflict between op- 
timism and pessimism is examined by 
Jean Finot from a modern and scientific 
point of view in his The Science of 
Happiness. In harmony with the teach- 
ings of biology, he shows that happi- 
ness must be considered a positive re- 
sult of the normal activities of life, and 
is not to be attained thru negation. The 
conflicts between the individual’s inter- 
ests and social needs are only apparent; 
in essence the rights of the individual 
to live his life, and his duty to live in 
harmony with others and with the 
group can be reconciled. Our envy and 
most of our other false valuations are 
the result of a “superannuated educa- 
tion whose conventional foundations 
have not changed for thousands of 
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years.” A new education will teach hap- 
piness as we now teach grammar. 
Putnam. $1.75. 
REAL GHOSTS 
When your friend tells you that he 
has seen a ghost, there are two stand- 
ard ways of reacting. One is to say that 
there are no ghosts, and therefore he 
could not have seen one. The other way 
is to say that there are no ghosts, and 
therefore we must find out what made 
the fellow think he saw one. In his Ad- 
venturings in the Psychical Mr. H. 
Addington Bruce adopts the second 
method, and shows how many real 
ghosts can be explained by reference to 
hallucinations and to illusions. Those 
that cannot be explained in this way 
he would account for by invoking the 
subconscious and mental telepathy. 
Mental telepathy is of course a purely 
hypothetical phenomenon, but it is 
found useful by the author when all 
known forms of energy manifestation 
fail. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 


SCIENTIFIC OBSCURANTISM 
In The Freedom of Science, Prof. Jo- 
seph Donat, S.J., makes a very brilliant 
if one-sided defense of the Church 
against the accusation of obscurantism 
by showing that many of the non- 
Christian scientists are just as bigoted 
and uncandid as any thinker could be 
in the darkest part of the dark ages. 
But admirable as is the criticism of the 
ignorance and intolerance of many sci- 
entists, this book shows much of both 
these faults itself. On the first head may 
be mentioned the author’s reference to 
“the English philosopher, W. James,” 
whom he mistakes for an enemy of 
Christianity; and his curious idea that 
Darwin has been altogether discredited 
by later science, whereas in truth the 
theory of natural selection and the an- 
imal origin of man has been merely am- 
plified by the recognition of other fac- 
tors in evolution. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $2.50. 
BOHEMIAN NEW YORK 
For some years before his death 
Thomas Janvier made his headquarters 
at a quaint little foreign hotel near 
lower Fifth avenue in New York and 
this hostelry is the setting of the six 
stories here collected in At the Casa 
Napoleon. They are on the borderland 
between smiles and tears, so delicate is 
their sentiment, so true their humor, 
and they are endowed with a distinct 
charm which is always found in Mr. 
Janvier’s writings. 
Harpers. $1.25. 


A COMPENDIUM OF PROGRESS 

The successive volumes of the New 
International Yearbook reflect in a way 
the fluctuations in popular interest by 
the subjects to which they give special 
attention in addition to the regular 
statistical data on all countries. Thus 
the prominent features of the volume 
for 1913 just out are a history of the 
Balkan wars with a new map showing 
the partition of Macedonia, an illus- 
trated article on aeroplanes, several 
articles on hydro-electric power and 
much about Mexico and Panama. 


Dodd Mead. $5. 





STM 


“East” was East 
and 
“West” was West 


But now 





they Meet at Banff 


Beauty spot of the Canadian Rockies, where citizens from every Canadian province, 
from every American state and from thirty-three nations of the world met last year. 
Take the Canadian Pacific—the world’s greatest railway—the only road which goes 


through the heart of the Canadian Rockies, and see 
out changing trains or making any side trips. 


“Fifty Switzerlands in One” with- 


Canadian Paciiic Standard 
None Better 
Send for handsomely illustrated Canadian Rockies Folder 
Write at once for all particulars to 
eg USSHER, P. T. M., Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada 
Or Any Other Railroad or Steamship Agent 











\2 WN ALL EXPENSE 60” 
NORTHERN CRUISE uP 
including all essential expenses, visiting 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, the land of Evange- 
line, and St. Johns, Newfoundland, the 
Norway of America. 
This cruise to these foreign lands on 


the new steamers STEPHANO and 
FLORIZEL of the 


Red Cross Line 


will prove the most novel, delightful and health- 
giving vacation you ever experienced. The ships 
are built especially for tourists; are fitted with 
every device to insure safety. 
Splendid cuisine, orchestra and 


: ’ sea_ sports. 
No hotel bills or transfers. 


You live on the ship. 


Reduced rates on superior accommodations during Fune, 
September and October. Send now for handsome book 69 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 


COLORADO 


The Beautiful and Econom. 
ical Place for Your Vacation 

















Do you know that the mountain people 
are proverbially strong and sturdy? Why? 
The Rocky mountains are always health- 
ful. The dry, high altitudes are a-tingle 
with vital forces. If you’re spent and 
worn; if your mind is sluggish; if your 
ideas come slow; if you’re jaded, tired and 
draggy—it’s time to cut the traces of your 
tasks and strike out for Colorado, 

The journey means one night on the 
cars from Chicago or St. Louis—and such 
a trip! Great, commodious steel sleepers, 
beautiful dining cars, valet, barber and 
music on the Rock Island Lines’ “Rocky 
Mountain Limited,” daily from Chicago. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all im- 
portant cities. Our representatives are 
travel experts, who will help you plan a 
wonderful and an economical vacation, 
give you full information about hotels, 
camps, ranches, boarding places, and look 
after every detail of your trip. 

Write today to L. M. Allen. Rock Island 
Lines, Room 724 LaSalle Station, Chicago. 


Low fares June 1 to September 30. 











Summer Round Trips, $66 and 
$100, including berth and meals. 
No tours like these anywhere in 


the world. For full information 
write, J. H. BUNCH, G. P. A., 
— aga 914 —— 











* Bermuda 


Tem perature cooler than at the 

Ni Atlantic Coast Resorts 

Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
Twin Screw 8. 8. SERIEUDEAR, *” 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Electric fans, wireless ‘telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


Quebec 220" ..05s 


Gulf and River St. Lawrenceand far-famed Saguenay 
River. 5S. 5S. ‘‘Trinidad’’ from New York July 4th and 18th, 
August Ist and 15th. From Quebec july 10th and 24th, August 7th 
and 2ist. For il P with i apply to 
A. ? QUIERBRIDGE & CO. Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
ork. THOS, COOK 
& gon 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 


via Halifax, N. 8., 
most delightful cruise of 
1500 miles. Magnificent 
scenery: Gut of Canso, 





Co. . 29 Broadway, New 








HOTELS 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway, 85th to 86th Streets, NEW YORK 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
New York City’s Largest Transient Uptown Hotel 








of theatre and 
Exceptionally large, quiet 
rooms, with baths. Special summer rates now. 
All the co.nforts of the better New York Hotels 
at one-third less price. 
Broadway Surface Cars from Day Line 129th 
St. Pier direct to Bretton Hall, within ten min- 


Within ten sinates to centre 
shopping district. 


utes. 

Subway Station at door—8S6th Street Station. 
s ome Station two blocks away—86th Street 
tation. 


ANDERSON & PRICE COMPANY 
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CALIFORNIA 





MAINE. 
ROBINHOOD INN AND COTTAGES 
BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 


now open. Directly on Ocean. Special atten- 
tion given families. Circular. Miss Massey. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Bretton Woods 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
On the Ideal Tour 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MOUNTAIN RESORT IN AMERICA 
10,000 Acres of Glorious Vacation Land 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT pres Joe 100 


oses Oct. Ist 
Ralph J. Herkimer, Manager 

THE MOUNT WASHINGTON Opens al sts 

D. J. Trudeau, Manager 


RAILROADS: Through service via NY... H. 
ROAR dee 





APPLIED ELECTRICITY 


An electric egg-boiler is one of the. 
newest appliances for household use. It 
is a compact device that will boil from 
one to six eggs conveniently held in a 
removable rack, and is so constructed 
that eggs can be prepared in various 
ways. It can also be used as a small 





Santa Barbara, Cal. 


EL MIRASOL 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
$6.00 to $10.00 per day, every- 
thing included. Polo, tennis, golf, 
bathing, boating. Two Country 
Clubs. . Riding, camping. Special 
attention to personal comfort; 
excellent cuisine. A type of the 

best small English Hotel. 





tureen for heating soups and other 
foods. 


At the convention of the American 
Chemical Association held at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati last month, Prof. 
W. E. Bancroft of Cornell announced 
that he had achieved a heatless light 
in what he called an “electric firefly.” 
This heatless light, resembling the 
phosphorescent glow of the firefly, is 
produced by electricity under certain 
conditions not yet commercially avail- 
able. 








A Boston restaurant in the Beacon 





NEW JERSEY 


Hill district has increased its patronage 








Address HOTELS, BRETTON aaa H. 








CONNECTICUT 


Among the Southern Berkshire Hills 


THE WONONSCO HOUSE 


Lakeville, Conn. 


Hotel open the entire year. 





Suites of two to 





five rooms, with private bath. Local and long 
distance telephones. Excellent trout fishing. 
E. L. PEABODY. 
NEW YORK 


MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 
An Exceptional Hotel. 
comeunting. wenty miles from New York. 
tensive grounds, golf, tennis, fine roads. 

ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 





Ideal for week ends or 
Ex- 
Booklet. 


--| by posting its daily menu out of doors 
~~ | on the wall near its entrance and illum- 


inating the bulletin by means of a six- 
teen candle-power tubular incandescent 
lamp shaded from the eyes of readers 
by a tin reflector having a white enamel 
inside surface. The menu holder has a 
hinged and padlocked cover-frame hold- 
ing a pane of glass, thus protecting the 
card from the weather and facilitating 





HOTEL PARK VIEW 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Fifth Ave., 
Square. Rooms single or en suite, with bath; 
elevator service; capacity 300. 
LLOYD EVANS, MGR. 


one block from Ocean on Atlantic 


its frequent change. 


A five-ton electric road sprinkler with 
a 1200-gallon tank is now made by a 
Michigan motor truck company. The 
tank is 160 inches long with an inside 








HOTEL SEWAREN 





THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 
4th Lake, Fulton Chvin. Hot and cold water 
in rooms, electricity, furnace heat, log fires. 
©. & LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, - = 


PANAMA COTTAGE 


32 Palestine; reasonable in price with homelike 
surroundings. For particulars address 
RS. J. G. HILL, Box 225, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


ONTO 


“ Beautiful Hills” 
UNADILLA, NEW YORK 


An attractive Summer Home in one of the most 
autiful sections of the State. 


OPENS JUNE 5th 


Write for Booklet 
ALBERT A. LeROY, Prop. 


THE INN 


223 SECOND STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
1E Lag is pleasantly located, half a block 


I 
T south of the Union Station and directly 
opposite St, Peter’s Episcopal Church. The 
quiet home-like surroundings and pleasant ver- 
andas appeal to the tired traveler, while our 
close proximity to all car lines (half a block) 
and only three blocks to the Falls, make it 
an ideal spot for the tourist visiting the Falls. 
All rooms are Outside Rooms, have Electric 
Light, Steam Heat, and are supplied with Hot 
and Cold Running Water from our own Deep 
Rock Wells. Single, $1.00 per day. Double, 
> +50 per day. ooms with Bath, $2.00 and 
2.50. 























F. P. HOTCHKISS, Proprietor. 














NEW JERSEY 


Y. on C. R. R. of N. J. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, 


SEWAREN, 


41 minutes from N. 
Directly on water. 


diameter of fifty-one inches. An air 
compartment in the forward end occu- 
pies a fourth of the total volume of the 
tank, which thus has both air pressure 
and water pressure. Its water discharge 
is controlled thru lever gate valves op- 
erated by hand levers at the driver’s 
seat. The two flusher nozzles can be 











tennis court. Moderate rates. 
THOMAS H. SMITH. 
Hotel Cumberland 
NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 

and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 











worked together or independently. 


One of the newest devices on the 
market is an electric vulcanizer for au- 
tomobile tires, designed to seal cuts and 
pockets in rubber tires with a weld of 
live Para rubber. Attaching the vul- 
carizer to the tire by means of a screw 
clamp, and taking current from any 
lighting circuit, a uniform temperature 
of 265 degrees, Fahrenheit, is main- 
tained by means of a thermostat which 
is in series with the heating element. 
The heating unit completely fills the 
interior of the vulcanizer, thus conduct- 
ing the heat evenly to every part of 
the repair. 


The “Texas,” the newest battleship 
in the United States Navy, which sailed 
from the Brooklyn Navy Yard for Vera 
Cruz on May 13, is the first battleship 
on which coal-fired ranges have been 
wholly replaced by electric ranges. Its 
cooking equipment consists of ten elec- 
tric ranges in the general-mess galley, 
five in the officers’ galley and two bak- 
ing ovens. Each of the ranges has eight 
hot-plates, a broiler and an oven. Some 
idea of the amount of cookery necessary 
on board the vessel may be gotten 
when one recalls that the “Texas” car- 
ries a crew of seventy officers and nine 














Formerly with Hotel Imperial 





hundred men. 
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THE CHILDREN 


English school-hygienists of the sev- 
enteenth century supposed tobacco could 
ward off the black plague and were as 
anxious that school children should 
smoke as our teachers today are that 
they should leave tobaccc alone. Edu- 
cators of tomorrow will probably be as 
earnest in their efforts to adjust con- 
ditions to children as are most present 
school-masters to mold children to con- 
ditions. 


The power that can “some giftie gie 
us to see oursel’s as others see us” 
is sometimes nearer at hand than we 
think. Take your pencil, perplexed 
mother or discouraged teacher, and for 
a solid hour keep an accurate and de- 
tailed tab on the doings of your mis- 
chievous boy or incorrigible pupil. Set 
down everything your pencil can keep 
up with even to the biting of a nail or 
drumming with fingers or tapping of 
toes. Later, in some quiet time, produce 
your manuscript mirror and let the 
child look therein. Do this in a spirit 
of fun, then note the result and set 
that down on paper, too. 


The tonsils may enlarge normally 
and without infection when the baby 
teeth develop at the age of two, when 
the six-year molars appear, when the 
second (eight to twelve year) molars 
come thru, and when the wisdom teeth 
arrive. Wholesale removal of children’s 
tonsils is not wise until we know cer- 
tainly whether these organs are useless 
rudiments and reception rooms for dis- 
ease germs or whether they are police- 
men guarding the throat from harmful 
bacteria. Only when they are actually 
infected or enlarged so as to interfere 
with respiration is there justification 
for their removal. 


In 1911 about 300,000 American 
babies died in their first year. Seven- 
tenths of the 42 per cent that died in 
the first month did so as the result of 
prenatal conditions or accident at birth. 
Of those living less than one week, 83 
per cent died from such causes, as did 
94 per cent of those that lived less than 
a day. The Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
has published a pamphlet, to be had 
for the asking, telling how half these 
deaths, at least, may be prevented by 
prenatal care and postnatal hygiene. 
The author is a university graduate, 
government expert, and a mother. 


Over 100,000 infants have been 
weighed, measured, tested mentally, 
scored and classified in the baby health 
contests held in forty states during the 
past three years. The standardizing 
score-cards are still crude, the method 
of measuring arbitrary, the mental 
testing amateurish and of little value. 
Linking the contests with cattle shows 
has been spectacular but hardly a fac- 
tor in their favor. Some of them have 
been unhygienic and hard on the babies. 


They are, however, an index to the uni- |1a 


versal awakening of interest in child 
welfare and thru their pioneer efforts 
and mistakes great good may result. 








uilt of Solid Seasoned Oak. 


See Note 


your choice o' 


* Gentlemen:— 


from your establishment, 


tured. I congratulate you aie success inma 


prices.” (Name on request) 


Handsomely finished ( 
Also in three drawer height—$11.25; two drawer height—$8.00. 


’ Sand Filing Desk Keeps Your 
ecords at Your Finger Tips | 


You need not leave yourchair 
to refer to index cards, letters, 
notes, clippings, etc., filed in 
the ro kinds of 
drawers we can furnish. Ex- 
tensive choice to meet almost 
all requirements. All Solid 
Seasoned Oak, nicely finished. 
Drawers roll on roller bear- 
ings. Top 28x52. Has Slide 
Shelves and center drawer. 
You will be interested in this 
desk when you see the details 
in Catalogue “‘F."’ 
“Gentlemen:—That desk I bought of you last July is a splendid servant. 
Its built-for-the-pur pose filing drawers are much better d 
old-style storage drawers that were part of the desk I used previously. My mail 
and advertising work is sixty per cent heavier than when I bought the desk and 
yet it gives me such assistance that I attend to all this with much less effort. 
Although I am ordering additional juing equipment from you, the system 
will have its headquarters at this desk.” 


lam more 
delighted hth . than satlefiod 
—am delighted with the six file cases just receive 
4 te beautiful Golden 
Oak finish and general style entitle them to rank 
with the most expensive ofice furniture manufac- 
ing 
substantial and handsome office goods at moderate 





$12.80 
Golden, Fumed or Weathered finish. 


steel-lined l 
sticking and noise are elided. 


NOTE : Freight 


Central 


61 Union Street 





jfee Expansible Bookcases 


combine service and economy. The sections are independent of 
each other, so a section at a time full of books may be moved in any 
emergency. Made so they may be packed for K. D. shipment. 

bor this handsome bookcase in Solid Oak, 


Omission of superfluous parts—not “ cheapness ” 
in material or manufacture—makes the prices low. 
Metal Framed Glass Doors s¢ide horizontally in 
ooves. Dust is excluded. Binding, 


aid on_$10.00forders to Ry. stations in Eastern and 
tates. Consistently low prices in West and South. 

Helpful Booklet “Filing Suggestions” sent free with Catalog *‘F’’—9o 
pages Commercial and Professional Office Devices. Catalog * rs ti 
complete lines Sectional Bookcases—both kinds in Standard and Mission 
Designs. 


THE #24 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 75 John St. 





File your | sive Shee Notes, etc. 
VERTICALLY—in the ¥/&* Letter File 


Quick reference to its classified contents makes it indispensable in office or study. 

Each of its 3o0-frame joints are interlocked, glued and screwed 
together. We recommend it, not guiy because its cost is low, but 
because it is a serviceable, practical file. . 

Drawers on Roller Bearings and fitted with auto-locking follow 


$13.25 


Freight Paid 


blocks. These hold contents on edge—marshalled 
in orderly array—classified so ong paper may be 
quickly filed or found. Holds soooletter size papers 
in each drawer. You get all the advantages of a 
higher priced cabinet and we guarantee satisfaction. 
Bolden, Natural or Weathered Oak. 








$23. 


than the stick-and-bind 


Cordially, L.V.E. (Name on request) 


A SERVANT AT YOUR ELBOW! 
offzér SWINGING DESK STAND 










Swings your Typewriter, Addin 
Machine. Reference Books, etc., fae 
to instant use. Never in your way. 
Attachable to either side of any style 
desk. Adds one-third to your desk space. 
Locking Device sets or releases the stand _ 
by a twist of hanging lever. Does not vi- 
brate or collapse. strong Black Enamelled 
metal frame supports Oak top, 14x18 inches. 
We pay Parcel Post charges. 


$12.80 


Freight Paid 
Bee Note 


‘H” shows two 


Monroe, Michigan 8 feet Book Space 
and my Drawer 














PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS. 2,000 feet 

above sea in pine-laden 
air of Poconos. Near New York and Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on hill. All lake and field 
sports. Domestic Science, handicrafts, corrective 
gymnastics, horseback riding. Tutoring if desired. 
Seven weeks, $100. June 30 to September 4, $135. 
MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE, 905 South 47th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CEDARVALE RANCHE AND CAMPS 


in the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. Close to Yellowstone Park and the Big 
Horn Canyon. . Motor boating trips on the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. Fine trout fish- 
ing. Horseback riding. Pure water. Dry climate. 
No mosquitoes. Cool nights. Bountiful table 
supplied from the ranche products. Thirty miles 
from a town, away from all. injurious influences. 
Terms on application to the undersigned. Refer- 


ences. 
CEDARVALE RANCHE, Raymond, Wyoming. 








CATSKILL, N. Y. 
KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS § fA7SKUY. Ne 
Bathing, swimming, boating; absolutely safe; 


under supervision of teachers; two baseball dia- 
monds; two lawn tennis courts; rifle range; na- 
ture studies under specialist; all sleep in bunga- 
lows facing a beautiful grove; no damp tents; 
tge amusement ball; piano and billiards; table 
supplied from own farm; tutoring if desired; un- 
surpassed advantages in German. Free courses in 
English, German. Handicraft and pelegraphy. y 

. . 





DR. PAUL KYLE, Kyle Institute, Flushing, 
Boarding School for Boys. 





‘CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


An ideal Camp for Boys. 


21st Year. Every 
convenience :for safet 


and comfort. Waterproof 
Tents with floors. Fleet of rowboats and canoes, 
Two motor boats. Fishing, swimming, baseball, 
tennis, all land and water sports. Trips to Adi- 
rondacks, Green Mountains, and Montreal. Best 
of food and plenty of it. Leaders are experienced 
college men. Tutoring if desired. Camp physi- 
cian. Long-distance telephone. References re- 
quired. Illustrated booklet upon application. 


J. CLARK READ, Director, 
270 West 72d Street, New York. 














REAL ESTATE 





furnished 
10 rooms, 


LAKE GEORGE ¢2m!ete 

house to let. 
Finest part, near Huletts. Elevated, superior 
spring, dock; boats, fine trees, beautiful views. 
FREDERIC CONDIT, Nutley, N. J. 
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INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 




















Season, May 23 to October Ist. The only strictly first-class Hotel upon the 
Niagara frontier. 300 rooms, 150 baths; running water and Bell phones in 
every room. American plan, $3.50 to $6.00 per day. Overlooks Niagara 


River and State reservation. 


Operated by INTERNATIONAL HOTEL COMPANY 


EGBERT T. OSBORN, Manager 


CATARACT HOUSE 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





400 rooms; European 
plan; $1.50 perday up. 


¥ 


The best known and lo- 
cated Hotel at the Falls. 


Sad 
Overlooking the Amer- 
ican Rapids and mag- 
nificent view of beautiful 
Goat Island. 


w 


Cataract House 
Company 














PEBBLES 


GUIDE TO WAR TERMS 

‘BATTLEFIELD—Where certain men, 
who have never before seen each other, 
meet for the mutual purpose of de- 
priving as many homes as possible of 
fathers and sons. 

ULTIMATUM—Having the last word 
with the enemy until tomorrow. 

ARMISTICE—An arrangement to give 
each side time to prepare for another 
killing. 

Brer—A nation’s gift to its bravest 
and most patriotic sons. 

PENSION—The price of your life paid 
in instalments to posterity. 

Corps—A word incomplete until es 
has been added to it. 

BuLLET—A poem in three words: 
Lead—sped—dead.—Life. 


He—Did your brother teach you the 
tango? 

She—No, my step-brother.—Califor- 
nia Pelican. 


Youngpup—Who is that very homely 
woman following us? 

Chiquette (yawning)—Oh, mother 
accompanies me everywhere now.— 
Michigan Gargoyle. 


SPECULATION 
THREE INTERVIEWS BY OUR FINANCIAL 
EXPERT 

I. Interview with a Millionaire: 

“Have you ever speculated?” 

“Never.” 

“How did you come to get all your 
money?” , 

“By buying stocks when they were 
low and selling them when they were 
high.” 


II. Interview with a Down-and-Out: 
“Have you ever speculated?” 
“Never.” 

“How did you come to lose all your 
money?” 

“By buying stocks when they were 
high and selling them when they were 
low.” 


III. Interview with an Ordinary Man: 
“Have you ever speculated?” 
“Never.” 

“How is it that you are just where 
you were ten years ago?” 
“T never speculated.” —Puck. 


Football writeup in the Oxford Illus- 
trated Journal: 

“This afternoon the City were mud- 
larking on the White Horse ground. It 
was a beastly day. They were opposed 
to a bashing side. There were a few 
preliminary mudslides, most of the 
shorts being quickly in that condition 
that alone delights the washwoman. 
Bournemouth had a look in for a few 
moments, then, up to the half-time, the 
City had them foozled. The all-impor- 
tant goal was scored by Jakeman. His 
long ball curled in toward the goal. The 
custodian hit on to the bar, and it then 
cannoned into the net. Draper missed 
a sitter, and Buckingham scored, only 
to have the goal wiped off for hands.” 

Proving that Esperanto has no 
chance as an international language 
while Slang has the field. 
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The eighteenth annual international 
exhibition of paintings at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, is open until 
June 30. 

The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis meets in Detroit from June 30 
to July 8. 


The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, organized in 1830, will meet at 
Harvard University July 1-3. 

From Seventh Month, ist, to Ninth 
Month, 15th, at the Whittier Fel- 
lowship Guest House at Hampton 
Falls, New Hampshire, Friends will 
gather for the study and experience of 
the fundamentals of Quakerism. 


The Henley 17 will this year be 
rowed July 1-4. It is expected that the 
Union Boat Club of Boston and the 
Harvard Second Varsity will be en- 
tered. . 

In July the International Congress of 
South American Students will held 
at Santiago, Chile. 


A race around New York City for 
flying boats will be part of the Fourth 
of July celebration there. 


From July 6 to July 11 in St. Paul 
will be held a meeting of the National 
Education Association. 

From July 6 to August 14 the Sum- 
mer School of Religion will be held at 
Chautauqua. 


The 1. championship of France in 
golf will be played for at Le Toquet, 
beginning July 6. 

The annual convention of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California will 
be held at San Diego July 18, 14, 15 
and 16. 

A conference of the members of the 
legal division of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice will be held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
July 14 to 21, in order to secure the 
fullest measure of codperation and bet- 
ter mutual understanding among those 
engaged in legal work of the service. 


Wagner performances at Bayreuth 
this summer are scheduled as follows: 
“The Flying Dutchman,” July 22 and 
81, August 5, 11 and 19; “Parsifal,” 
July 28, August 1, 4, 7, 8, 10 and 20; 
the “Ring,” July 25, 26, 27 and 29, and 
August 13, 15, 17 and 19. 


The Gold Cup races for the Chal- 
lenge Cup of the American Power Boat 


- Association will be held on Lake George 


July 29-31. 
The annual art exhibition of the 


Royal Academy is open in London un- 
til August 3. 


A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Semarang, Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present prosperous condition at- 
tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 


The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its next 
meeting in the antipodes. The Common- 
wealth of Australia will pay the ex- 
penses of 150 members, who will be 
taken on a tour of the principal cities 
from August 8 to September 1. 


The National Negro Business League 
is to hold its fifteenth annual session at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, August 19, 20 
and 21. This organization is composed 
of negro men and women who have 
achieved success along business lines. 


There will be an eclipse of the sun 
on August 21—total in parts of Europe 
and Asia, and partial in northeastern 
America. The full effect will be seen 
in Persia, Russia and Scandinavia. At 
sunrise, a partial eclipse will be ob- 
se-ved in Canada and in our northern 
states, 


The Biennial Conference of Friends 
(Liberal ) will be held at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, from Ninth Month, 
2d, to Ninth Month, 8th. 


September 6 has been designated as 
Labor Sunday by the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. : 


At Denver, Colorado, from Septem- 
ber 8 to 9 will be held the eighth an- 
nual conference on taxation, in charge 
of the National Tax Association. 


The Baltic Exhibition at Malmdé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open on September 15. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tio. for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will ‘remain open until 
October, 1914. 


The United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7, 8. 


On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, having just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a Centennial Exposition is 
being held at Christiania until October 
15. 


The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 

resident of the association; Senator 

oot, the Ambassador from Argentina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association will be held 
at Nashville, Tennessee, November 12 
to 17. 














Paul Thompson 


WALTER HINES PAGE, D.C.L. 


THE AMBASSADOR OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE COURT OF ST. JAMES’S WAS HONORED BY OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
ON JUNE 24 WITH THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF CIVIL LAW 








